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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications: and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It appears there have been very serious anti-Japanese 
riots in San Francisco—violence, and death in the result. 
And of course there have been reprisals by the Japanese 
in the city. Without wishing to appear too virtuous in 


| 


this matter of white men’s anti-colour prejudice, we | 
cannot find in the accounts—very vague as yet—of the © 


original assaults on Japanese property any excuse for 
the assailants. They seem to have been without any 
provocaticn but the provocation of the Japanese skin. 
After enquiry the President thinks the affair has been 
exaggerated—naturally. 
side, are bid by their serener papers to remember that 


The Japanese people, on their | 


in time past Japanese have attacked Americans—very | 


admirable advice. No one doubts that the last thing 
either Government wants is friction. But democracy— 
seldom its own master—zs the arbiter of peace and war. 
Both Governments know that they are riding storms 
that may at any time get beyond control. 


Mr. Roosevelt, in his speech at Indianapolis on — 


Thursday, made no reference to this matter. His 
remarks were a further warning to the Trusts that the 
United States Government means to break down mono- 
poly when its operations become anti-national. 
rights of property”, said the President, ‘‘ can be pre- 
served only if we remember that they are in less jeopardy 


from the socialist and the anarchist than from the pre- | 


datory man of wealth.” American railways are a 
notorious case in point. Their directors are free 
to raise money and conduct their business without 
regard to the public interests, and though Mr. 


Roosevelt is assured that the mass of American rail- | 
_ quiet will pass away and a rational policy of prevention 


Way securities rests upon “‘ safe and solid foundations” 


he is also convinced that the time has come for Federal | 


much the same footing as English railways. ‘‘ There 
must ”, he said, ‘* be vested in the Federal Government 
a full power of supervision and control over the rail- 
ways doing inter-State business—a power in many 
respects analogous to and as complete as that the 
Government exercises over the national banks.” Such 
control would seem to be demanded by mere common- 
sense, and would no doubt do much to restore public 
confidence in American railway administration. 


Meantime the President is engaged in quite a con- 
siderable encounter, not with Trusts and Tammany, 
but with a very angry naturalist. The American papers 
are full of accounts of this fight, and the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph ” correspondent in New York is even cabling the 
latest news to England. The naturalist—a Dr. Long— 
has, it seems, been accused by the President of painting 
the lily—of colouring the beasts and wild things of the 
United States too highly. Mr. Burroughs, who is a 
well-known writer in America, started the subject and 
Mr. Roosevelt has come to his aid. The attacked 
naturalist is very angry, and calls on Mr. Roosevelt to 
come and have it out in the open. He wants-a debate, 
nota duel. It is a singular quarrel for a President of 
the United States to be involved in. Imagine a leader 


' in public life here engaged in a hot quarrel with the 


_ author of a book on golf or bridge. 
_ we should add, is keenly interested in natural history, 
_ and attaches great importance to its study. 


Mr. Roosevelt, 


It is this 


_ which has led him into the quarrel. 


The | 


The mail news from India shows that the disturbances 
have been treated by the leading Anglo-Indian news- 
papers with calmness and an entire absence of panic 
and exaggeration. The matter is reported and dis- 
cussed as one of the incidents of the day—important, 
unusual, even anxious—but still an episode for which 
the public mind was prepared by the irresolute policy 
of the Government and by the encouragement given 


to agitators by the present Ministry and by the 
| mischievous utterances of its supporters. A firmer and 


steadier administration is demanded. With it the dis- 


will provide against its recurrence. The protestations 
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of loyalty by the most important classes of the natives 
and the request for a determined suppression of sedi- 
tious propaganda show the unrepresentative character 
of the disloyal party. The money market was quite 
unaffected, and the disturbances are not even men- 
tioned as affecting State or private securities. 


Fuller information concerning the steps taken by the 
Imperial Government to protect the interests of his 
Majesty’s Indian subjects in the Transvaal is necessary, 
if we are to be quite sure that the precautions against 
the introduction of Asiatics are reasonable. Lord Elgin 
has promised the papers in the matter for which Lord 
Ampthill moved on Wednesday. The haste with which 
the measure was rushed through by the Transvaal 
Parliament in the first few days of its existence was, as 
Lord Lansdowne said, almost indecent. When Lord 
Selborne and his colleagues proposed to pass an 
Ordinance, which was practically identical with the Act 
carried by the Botha Government, Lord Elgin saw fit to 
withhold his assent. If the measure was undesirable 
from the imperial point of view under Crown Colon 
conditions, how could it be more acceptable under self- 
government? If the influx of Asiatics is prejudicial and 
improper now, it was improper then. Nor is the regis- 
tration by digital marks altogether what one would 
like. The desire to keep the Transvaal as far as 
possible a white man’s country is intelligible, but must 
not be allowed to override the obligations of the Imperial 
Government to all the King’s subjects, whatever their 
colour. Has Lord Elgin been fully alive to that 
essential fact ? 


Where Mr. Churchill is unable to express a dogmatic 
opinion, minds less infallible may well hesitate. The 
Rand strike with its various attendant issues he con- 
fesses is ‘‘the most complicated and curiously tangled 
matter” that he has ever had to handle. What the 
dispute is all about, what influences have been brought 
to bear on the miners, and whether the strike is 
fizzling out or developing there is really nothing to 
show. No doubt the despatch of British troops to 
Johannesburg ostensibly as a precaution against a 
Chinese outbreak has had its effect on the miners. 
Done on the advice of the responsible Government of 
the Colony, it cannot be denounced by the enemies of 
the magnates as it would have been if the act of the 
High Commissioner himself. The really serious fact 
is that the British miners on the Rand are being 
replaced. The Afrikanders’ readiness to make up the 
depleted shifts supports the belief of men who should 
know that the trouble had its origin in political 
intrigue. If the British are superseded on the Rand 
and do not readily take to farming, the Dutch reversion 
of the Transvaal will soon be complete. 


In Russia so much turns on the co-operation of 
the Constitutional Democrats in the Douma with the 
Government that their voting on Tuesday against 
the resolution denouncing terrorism seems at first 
sight ominous. It in fact renewed the rumours 
about a prompt dissolution. But they had already 
done quite enough to place themselves above sus- 
picion by moving the resolution, as we noted last 
week, expressing joy at the escape of the Tsar from 
the plot against him. It was a stage in the growth of 
a better understanding between them and M. Stolypin ; 
and precisely for this reason they could venture to 
vote against the motion on terrorism, which was 
superfluous and mischievous. The Right introduced 
it and the Socialists supported it: a combination in- 
dicating malicious intentions towards the Douma itself. 
Since M. Stolypin made his statement of the Govern- 
ment’s agrarian proposals they have not been before 
the Douma. Here there is real danger, as the Constitu- 
tional Democratic majority, who favour compulsory 
expropriation, will be against the Government. 


Austria’s representatives in the new Reichsrath are 
all now elected with the exception of those from 
Galicia ; and these will not affect the general result. 
The Social Democrats did not do as well in the second 
ballots as in the first ; but they number eighty-three as 
against eleven in the last Reichsrath. The Christian 


Socialists number now sixty-seven as against twenty- 
six, and with these are to be included the German 
Clericals, who have returned exactly their former 
number. This gives the Christian Socialists a majority 
of thirteen. There are many other groups, and it 
depends on them whether Christian or Democratic 
Socialists shall have a majority. The other Clerical 
groups, Czech, Slav, and Italian, have all increased 
their former numbers, whilst all the Liberal groups 
have diminished, but are still large enough in con- 
nection with the Socialists to balance the Clerical with 
the anti-Clerical parties. Of the special groups of the 
old Reichsrath the one that loses most is the Young 
Czechs, who are only nineteen instead of forty-seven ; 
whilst the group that gains most is the Agrarians, the 
Germans rising from four to twenty-one, and the 
Czechs from five to twenty-five. A programme of 
practical social reforms seems indicated as the result of 
the elections. 


The British journalists who are at present in Germany 
returning the visit of the German editors are being 
entertained with rather more of official hospitality than 
the Germans had here. But Sir F. Lascelles, the 
British Ambassador, who was present at the banquet in 
Berlin, dwelt strongly on the fact that the managers ot 
the reception represent vast numbers of Germans as 
well as the Government, who desire the removal of 
misunderstandings and the growth of friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries. Dr. Von Mihlberg, 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, presented 
Germany’s naval policy in much more subdued colours 
than those of the Navy League, as he naturally would 
do when dining with British journalists. Possibly 
these visits are educative and mollifying, and it may be 
not only in politeness that men like Sir F. Lascelles 
say they are. Perhaps they have hardly begun to tell 
yet; but scepticism will have some excuse if there 
is another such outbreak of newspaper polemics as 
there has been since the German editors were here. 


Another batch of military appointments, besides 
those we noticed last week, has been announced. 
The most important is that of Sir William Nicholson 
to be chief of the General Staff. This we cordially 
welcome; no more suitable man could have been 
selected ; and incidentally it will be a relief to the 
Army that General Douglas was not chosen, though 
we regret that so high an apostle of the worst side 
of the old ‘‘red tape” school has been given a 
year’s extension of the Adjutantship-General. It will 
be remembered that Sir William Nicholson—then 
Director-General of Mobilisation and Intelligence —was 
one of the officials who were summarily dismissed from 
the War Office by the decree of the now discredited 
Esher Committee. Since then, however, this officer 
has returned to the War Office as Quartermaster- 
General, where he has played a waiting game, and 
never committed himself. Previously he had been re- 
garded as a strong and combative person, and we were 
surprised when Mr. Haldane included him as one of the 
expert advisers who supported his policy of reduction. 


When the military millennium was begun by the 
Esher Committee, we were told that only those who 
were absolutely fitted for command in the field would 
be appointed to high posts. How well all these ideals 
have been upheld is shown by some of the recent 
appointments to important posts of ‘‘ society ” General 
officers with influence behind them. We ask Mr. 
Haldane and the selection board whether they would 
select General Oliphant for high command in the field ? 
They would not. Yet this officer is appointed to the 
Northern command. Again is General Paget—the hero 
by the way of one of Sir Charles Tucker’s most cele- 
brated ‘‘bons mots ’—the best man for the Eastern 
command? Both have great influence; and under a 
Radical Government, this appears to be a more valuable 
asset than ever. Nor can we be enthusiastic about 
Lord Methuen’s appointment to command the troops in 
South Africa. 


Apparently Mr. Haldane does not mean the official 
account of the war in South Africa, begun by Colonel 
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G. F. R. Henderson, ever to see the light complete. 
After’ Colonel ‘Henderson’s' death the Government 
decided to suppress the admirable volume he had just 
completed and entrusted the task of re-writing the 
account of the war to General Sir Frederick Maurice and 
a staff of officers. The first volume of this work 
appeared last year: it was well done. The second 
volume is now in the press and the third volume, 
we hear, is on the stocks. But we find that Mr. 
Haldane, in his zeal for ‘‘ economy”, has decided that 
on and after 31 August the work is to be trans- 
ferred from Sir Frederick Maurice and his officers to 
another department. But as no more money is to be 
devoted to the work and no funds are available for the 
other department to carry it on, the history can never 
be finished. There will be no official history of the 
Boer war. Is not this a triumph of economy ? 


Mr. F. E. Smith’s amendment to exclude the Militia 
from the operation of the Bill took up most of the army 
debate on Tuesday. The War Secretary rejected the 
proposal wholly, though the question no doubt will be 
discussed in more detail when the Bill reaches the 
Upper House. Some few points in the original Bill 
have been altered, some for better and some for worse. 
It is much to the good that Mr. Haldane has given way 
on the point of adjutants to the territorial army. 
Originally he intended to abolish the appointment of 
regular officers to these posts and appoint civilians 
instead. Clearly the idea was absurd; and we can 
only wonder that his expert advisers on the Army 
Council let him make so egregious a mistake. The 
other alteration is less satisfactory. This time Mr. 
Haldane has conceded a point to the anti-British en- 
thusiasts who object to the use of the rifle being taught 
in elementary schools under the age of sixteen ; this 
makes his ‘‘ nation in arms” speeches ring somewhat 
hollow. 


Sir Charles Dilke and others showed that the scheme 
will cost much more than Mr. Haldane anticipates ; 
a point about which we have never had any doubt. 
With all the new light now thrown on the Bill, we still 
hold that the scheme is ludicrously unworkable without 
the aid of compulsion—as indeed every other military 
scheme must be. But as compulsion is not yet a fact, 
we should not be surprised if this scheme shared the 
fate of its two predecessors. Both the Brodrick and 
Arnold-Forster schemes got through Parliament, but 
did not get much further. Perhaps the Brodrick scheme 
is the best parallel, because the Arnold-Forster pro- 
posals came to an end through the resignation of the 
Unionist Government, although without it they would 
soon have collapsed. As is always the case with 
army schemes, the Brodrick scheme soon became un- 
popular, with the result that it was thrown over and 
Mr. Brodrick relegated to another sphere of activity, 
soon after the publication of the War Commission’s 
report—with which of course he had nothing to do— 
and whilst the Unionist Government was still in office. 
Will history repeat itself? 


Five to fifty acres without the cow describes well 
enough the new heroic plan of the Government for 
bringing the people back to the land. Mr. Harcourt 
explained his Bill in a pleasant way on Monday, and it 
was read a first time. The County Councils are to be 
the authorities to take the land—by force if it cannot 
be done by persuasion—and let it out in small farms to 
“‘the People”. If the holding be under five acres, the 
Parish Council is to be the authority. But there is no 
trusting County Councils—they are notoriously Con- 
servative in so many places—and therefore the Board 
of Agriculture will appoint commissioners to act if the 
councils do not move. Mr. Long, who always speaks 
with knowledge and sense on these subjects, gave a 
clear hint that compulsion will be resisted by the 
Opposition ; and we think the chief fight in committee, 
if not on second reading, will be over this. With all 
Mr. Harcourt’s fair words, the Bill is ‘‘ punitive”. 
One of the chief Liberal papers regards it as the greatest 
charter of liberty since the time of King John. But 


this paper is made up in London: they know better in 
the country. 


There is some movement in favour of small farms 
among Conservatives as well as Liberals, and it 
seems a pity that the case for them should be pre- 
judiced by rash statements that large farms are every- 
where a failure. Complaints have reached us that the 
case for small holdings in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
for instance, has been much overstated lately. A corre- 
spondent writes: “If all Mr. Haggard’s enquiries are 
conducted as was his late rapid survey in a motor-car 
of the broad lands and cultivated fields of the York- 
shire Wolds, it is not surprising that his conclusions 
come as a surprise to those whose acquaintance with 
the true condition of agriculture in England is more 
intimate than his own. Mr. Haggard summed up his 
judgment upon the Wolds of Yorkshire thus: ‘ Agri- 
culture on the Wolds is not dying, it is already dead.’ 


‘*During Mr. Haggard’s exploration of East Yorkshire 
he did not meet any of its landed proprietors with the 
exception of Mr. Strickland Constable. He did not 
interview the agents of the Earl of Londesborough or 
Sir Tatton Sykes, nor consult Lord Middleton, who is 
one of the greatest English authorities on agriculture. 
The three gentlemen in question own at least 100,000 
acres between them in this district. Of all the numerous 
tenant farmers who cultivate large areas of land in the 
East Riding, Mr. Haggard only visited two eccentric 
wealthy old brethren, who are notorious on account of 
the lugubrious prophecies they constantly utter as to 
the imminent downfall of the farming industry. In 
sober truth the Yorkshire Wolds, which remained in a 
practically uncultivated condition from the dissolution 
of the monasteries, until they were reclaimed, planted, 
and fenced in the eighteenth century, are now exceed- 
ingly prosperous, and the villages scattered over the 
country contain as many inhabitants, if not more than 
they have ever done in the past.” 


The Government really is very strong, numerically, 
on the agricultural side. Besides Mr. Harcourt, Mr. 
T. W. Russell, Lord Crewe, and Lord Portsmouth, it 
has found a promising recruit in Mr. Churchill. Mr. 
Churchill has been writing to the ‘‘ Times” on pigs and 
poultry. Now that the Prime Ministers have left, he 
finds the sphere of the Colonial Office too restricted for 
his energy. He addressed his letter from Thame 
Camp—a gentle reminder that whilst others are talking 
of military service, he is engaging in it. And we must 
say that Mr. Churchill’s knowledge of the farming 
system in Denmark is remarkable. Fancy—‘‘in pigs, 
the British farmer is hopelessly outdistanced by the 
Dane”! The Mark Lane writers could not do it better. 
But we are not quite so sure of his facts as he is him- 
self of his figures. Dairy produce, pigs and vegetables 
are profitable on small farms in this country, he assures 
his readers. On some they are productive no doubt ; 
and there are countless cases where the English farmer 
has been broken and sold up by putting his capital into 
these ventures. 


A cave of Liberals discontented with the Govern- 
ment seems to be forming in the Upper House. Lord 
Rosebery sits brooding there, now Lord Ribblesdale 
has joined him. Lord Ribblesdale has flung up the 
whipship of his party in the Lords, as he does not like 
the way the Government threaten that House. He 
believes that, should occasion arise, the House will 
know how to defend itself—an interesting addition to his 
‘*Confessions”. It seems to us that the point is rather 
this—the Government does not know how to attack it. 
We do not affect to believe that Lord Ribblesdale’s 
withdrawal is—to use a pet phrase just now—‘‘a 
staggering blow” to the Liberal party. If they can 
survive the withdrawal of their great Irish Bill, they 
will survive the withdrawal of Lord Ribblesdale also. 
But it cannot be quite agreeable to the moderate and 
statesmanlike members of the party to find men of 
distinction, in intellect and character, growing chilly ; 
among these Lord Ribblesdale counts. 


Ministers really should put some curb on their 
tempers, when they differ in opinion from the press. 
One day the proprietor of a daily paper is scoffed at 
by a Minister as ‘‘a person”, and then next a writer 
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on another daily paper is: called a liar. A yellow press 
is at least matched by. an atrabilious Ministry. Mr. 
Robertson, the Secretary to the Admiralty, is the latest 
sinner in this matter. Happily there are two or three 
Ministers who make a golden rule of never squabbling 
with the press. The great y leaders have rarely or 
never done so. Moreover it commonly argues a bad 
case. There is now for instance no real doubt that if 
the ‘‘ Daily Mail” presented. Sir Robert Bond some- 
what coloured, the Government précis presented him 
very plain. 


The letter of the Local Government Board to the 
West Ham Guardians deals with one subject in par- 
ticular which is talked of often in small towns and rural 
districts. Rightly or wrongly the letter traces much of 
the mismanagement at West Ham to the late clerk 
holding so many offices that ‘‘it was impossible for 
him to secure an effective control”. He was clerk or 
solicitor to ten public bodies. In the country districts 
pluralism is not seen on such an extensive scale as this, 
and there is more excuse for what there is than in a town 
like London. In the country suitable men may be 
scarce, and joining several offices may sometimes be 
more economical ; and yet it is often overdone. In 
London, where a board like the West Ham Guardians 
can afford a salary of £600 to its clerk, it is certainly 
overdoing it to appoint one who is already town clerk 
at £950, is clerk to another board at #500, and holds 
seven ather posts, besides carrying on a private 
practice. 


The gist of the answer given by the Attorney- 
General to a question in the House of Commons as to 
the business in the Courts was, that if an additional 
judge were appointed and there were two special com- 
missioners instead of one—that is practically three 
more judges than we have now—the cases entered up 
to the middle of May might be decided by August. Ifa 
case were ready to be tried now it would go over the 
Long Vacation and be at least six months before it was 
reached. But the additional judge is not yet appointed. 
The Lord Chancellor is only engaged on its considera- 
tion—its favourable consideration, the Attorney-General 
ventured to say. The facts speak for themselves, the 
Lord Chief Justice has pressed for more judges, lawyers 
are agreed about it: but the Lord Chancellor has not 
made up his mind to do more than appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the subject. 


We are glad to learn through Lord Curzon’s letter in 
the ‘“Times” that money is coming in towards the 
Clive Memorial; and we can hardly think that his 
appeal to the bulk of the India Civil servants to subscribe 
even their mite apiece will fall on adeafear. Because 
Clive thought and wrought so hard for India they hold 
their present offices. They have the chance to-day to 
pay a little of the debt they owe to this ‘‘ great unhappy 
hero”. But apart from almost personal obligation, all 
who care for India and the Empire would wish to pay 
some homage to a supreme Englishman. How many 
of us are there to-day who could not truthfully say with 
Clive’s comrade ?— 


** In my eyes, your eyes, all the world’s eyes Clive 
was man, 
I was, am, and ever shall be—mouse.” 


The pathetic, even the tragic side, too often illus- 
trated, of the profession so called of journalism is 
thrown into vivid relief by the death of Mr. Byron Curtis, 
so well known as of the ‘‘ Standard.” A couple of years 
ago he was one of Fleet Street’s familiar figures. Except 
to those who came in contact with him in the office and 
realised that he really was editor, his kindly unpretentious 
personality would have suggested that he was anything 
rather than one of the leading journalists of London. 
His real bent was organisation, not the decision of 
great questions of policy. He made a fatal mistake in 
committing the ‘‘ Standard” to Free Trade as against 
Tariff Reform. Mr. Curtis felt giving up the reins 
more keenly than the world knew. Pneumonia was 
too much for a constitution undermined by that mourn- 
ing of ‘‘a mischief past and gone”, which “is the next 
best way to bring new mischief on ”. 


MR. HARCOURT’S SMALL HOLDER. 


ordinarily Mr. MHarcourt, like Mr. 

‘* Bobby ” Spencer, is scarcely a figure we should 
associate with the soil, he is in a way fitted to bring in 
a Land Reform Bill. He is fitted, for one thing, 
through heredity. We are not sure Sir William 
Harcourt will not go down to political fame as much 
through the Hares and Rabbits Act as through death 
duties. That Mr. Harcourt is, rightly, sensitive about 
his father’s fame as doughty champion of the farmer 
against rich, wicked landowners is clear through a 
little touch in his speech of Monday on the Small 
Holdings Bill. ‘‘We have decided that the class 
which we aim at creating is that of occupying, culti- 
vating tenants, but tenants of a public authority ; and, 
by the very terms of their tenancy, deriving the sufficient 
security of their tenure which arises or accrues from the 
absence of the caprice of treatment which is sometimes 
associated with the action of individual landlords.” The 
end of this statement almost italicises itself; and it 
was managed so adroitly by Mr. Harcourt that the 
Opposition instantly saw the point and gave him the 
laughter and the cries of ‘‘ Portsmouth, Portsmouth ” 
that, we imagine, he wished for. Mr. Harcourt has 
thus avenged the flouting of his father’s favourite Act. 
Whether, doing so, he has shown himself a loyal col- 
league is another thing, which his own conscience must 
decide about. Mr. Harcourt is a good hand at exposition 
as at a pleasant personality, and he made the outlines 
of the Government Bill quite clear in a speech short, 
bright and marked by some sensible sayings about 
rural depopulation, on which the town theorist persists 
in talking and writing such solemn nonsense. Mr. 
Harcourt admits that he does not expect his proposals 
will fill the countryside once again with the class which 
went off to the town because it found life there more 
exciting. This wisdom may not be profound. And 
yet it is positively uncommon among authorities on 
this question. So many people, sensible enough 
in other matters, grow foolish, from some cause 
or other, when they express an opinion on the 
‘*rural exodus” and the way in which the con- 
gested life of the towns may be relieved. They 
appear to think ‘‘one of the gravest evils of the 
day ”"—as they love to describe it—could easily be 
cured by quack medicines. Offer the man who is off 
to the town a pig, or a bit of soil which he can till with 
his own hand; or build him a one hundred and fifty 
pound cottage on some garden city model, and he will 
settle on the soil, and he will live happily ever 
afterwards. 

That is the notion. A very good notion it would be, 
were it not for the fact that our yokel friend is off to 
the town because he is tired of bacon and cow, and 
above all because he hates working on the soil—which 
after all is not quite so delightful in ordinary English 
weather as armchair agriculturists suppose. Mr. 
Harcourt, we are glad to notice, has no foolish 
delusions in this matter. He does not boast that he is 
going once more to make of every played-out Auburn 
the happiest village of the plain. What he hopes to 
do is to increase considerably the number of country- 
men with holdings varying between five and fifty acres. 
Let there be no mistake about this—the Conservative 
party (like Mr. Harcourt) would very much like to see 
this done. Lord Lansdowne in his important speech 
on Thursday made this clear: he showed too that 
landowners have not opposed genuine demands 
for such holdings. We have had a good many 
years’ acquaintance with small farmers in a part of 
England where they have increased somewhat of recent 
years. Those among them who succeed are a remark- 
able class, keen, hard-bitten men. They are great 
workers themselves, and—Labour Members of course 
note this—they have a way of making their men (as 
well as their horses) work hard too. They are rare 
hands at a bargain. You cannot tell them anything 
about thrift that they do not know. Not very lovable 
qualities these of the small holder perhaps. But he is 
not all flint. He is usually a good neighbour and some- 
thing of a patriot ; he is a moderate drinker ; he brings 
up his children well, and manages often to give them a 
fair push in life. 
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If we were to add that the small holder as a rule votes 
true blue—where his one or two farm hands vote red— 
our motive in praising the class might be misunder- 
stood. But, however he votes, he doubtless is a valuable 
asset for the country. 

We all can agree then that the small holder is good. 
But where opinions differ is as to how he can be in- 
creased on the land. It seems to be thought by many 
armchair agriculturists that the happy small holder is 
the simplest thing on earth to produce. You need 
not even breed from existing stock. You pass an 
Act of Parliament empowering the local authority to 
take land—by force if necessary—from the great, 

reedy landowners who have mismanaged it so shock- 
ingly (and who originally stole it from the People) and 
the thing is as good as done. The happy small holder 
springs up spontaneously —as did the public buildings in 
the thriving American city of Eden. No more Danish 
butter ; no more shoppy eggs from France—they will 
be laid at home. 

Now we fancy that some such idea as this possesses 
those who bring in and those who loudly cheer the new 
Bill. In it the blessed local authority once more 
appears ; in it the blessed word compulsion once more 
appears. In the case of the holdings being under 
five acres—allotments—the local authority is the Parish 
Council. We suppose Mr. Harcourt has not over- 
looked the fact that in some parishes there happens 
to be no council; it has not sat for years, since the 
villagers ceased to take the faintest interest or the least 

art in its proceedings ; since, in fact, they found that 
it did not give them any money or help them to get hold 
of the rabbits. In the case of holdings of five acres and 
over, the County Council is to be the authority. If 
slow to act, it is to be nicely gingered. The Board of 
Agriculture is to appoint commissioners, who are to 
arrange all about the small holdings, and to send in 
their bill of expenses to the County Council. The 
County Council is to be landlord itself. The land 
it takes is to be let out to those who are ambi- 
tious to set up as little farmers; but it is not to 
sell an acre. Who would not be a small holder under 
a local authority? Fancy the handsome abatements 
of rent the small holder will get in hard times! No 
more brutal, grinding Tory landlords in future. Farm- 
ing will be a joy henceforth under the mild overlordship 
of gingered or ungingered county councildom. And 
not a doubt the downtrod farm labourer will somehow 
or other rise to prosperity with his rising master. We 
suppose the National Liberal Federation Publication 
Department is busy preparing the leaflets showing the 
- things this Bill must bring to master and to man. 

eudalism is surely near its last gasp, and back to the 
land at length we shall all be turning. 

That is one view to take of Mr. Harcourt’s Bill, a 
view which commends itself, no doubt, to our agricul- 
tural friends and enthusiasts of Bouverie and Stone- 
cutter Streets and of the offices of the National Liberal 
Federation. And to them, we daresay, the Bill is a 
double boon ; for, making the small holder—the small 
holder of art, as Lord Rosebery would describe him—it 
may do something at least towards unmaking the land- 
owner. May not a council threatened with a stiff applica- 
tion of ginger take even some of the best land near the 
village, turn it into small holdings, and by-and-by return 
it to him plus a beautiful crop of couch grass? But 
there is another side after allto the picture which even 
Radicals will not think an agreeable one. Suppose the 
local authority turned landlord finds its holdings filling up 
too often with softs and incompetents, who make a dread- 
ful mess of the land. Is it to accept any adventurer who, 
unable to make a living by other means, resolves to 
try farming? Or will it pick and choose its tenants as 
the present landowner has the power to do? If it 
helps only the skilled and competent to plant them- 
selves on the land, how is it to plant the masses to any 
extent on the soil? No person who really has know- 
ledge of village life will pretend that the masses in 
England to-day are qualified to make farming pay. 
Only the few, the very few, are qualified—even given a 
bit of capital to start with and a bit more for reserve, the 
“‘equipment” in fact which this Bill tells us so little 
about. Farming, small or large, is a very hard, a very 
fisky business to-day in England, with the markets 


crammed with cheap produce from abroad. The leader- 
writers on the Liberal press will not understand this. 
The mass of the people they want to settle are about 
as qualified to become successful farmers as to become 
successful journalists on the London press. Indeed it 
is probably easier to make a living out of articles than 
to make a living out of land. 


THE CLOUD OUT OF THE PACIFIC. 


HE anti-Japanese riots in San Francisco—attacks 
and reprisals—seem to have made a serious 
impression on Japanese public opinion. President 
Roosevelt has evidently not succeeded in convincing 
the Japanese of his ability to deal satisfactorily with the 
grave problems at issue, no matter how sure they may 
be of the sincerity of his intentions. And it is quite 
idle to blink the gravity of the whole situation. The 
significance of the position is that these events are not 
merely sporadic, merely local phenomena; they are 
symptoms of the underlying sentiment of the American 
people generally, and emphatically of the people of the 
western seaboard. Race sentiment is more intense in 
the United States than elsewhere on the American Con- 
tinent, and it plays a part in the daily life of the people 
which cannot be readily understood by Englishmen in 
England or by Europeans in general. Throughout the 
Union the negroes are looked upon as an inferior race ; 
but the feeling is far stronger in the South than in the 
North ; the equality before the law recognised for the 
negro since the War of Secession has not given him 
anything akin to social equality. In the North, where 
the black population is comparatively scarce, people are 
more indifferent, whilst in the South the race question 
becomes one of passion and hatred on the slightest 
provocation. A similar feeling of antipathy, and it 
might be said of contempt, obtains in the American 
mind towards all men of a darker hue, even if they 
should happen to belong to the Caucasian race. Italians, 
Mexicans, and Spaniards are contemptuously called 
‘* greasers”’ and ‘‘ dagoes”. As to the people of yellow 
skin, the Americans, in common with some Europeans, 
make no distinction between Japanese and Chinese, 
which the Japanese do not seem to like. 

The Chinese were a great factor in the early days of 
the settlement of California, when they were largely 
employed in the construction of railways and in the 
performance of all sorts of hard work. When this had 
been carried out, the American settlers found in the 
Chinese a formidable competitor and the rivalry became 
so acute that it brought about the expulsion of the 
Chinese from the territory of the United States. The 
Japanese have not been excluded, and their ability to 
compete with the Americans has made them as un- 
welcome as were the Chinese in their day, so that the 
demand for their expulsion from the territory of the 
Union springs from the same motives which ultimately 
crystallised some years ago in the anti-Chinese laws 
passed by Congress. 

While Japan appeared a practically helpless nation, 
she might te bullied like China; but events have 
changed all that. Japan, as we all know, is now one 
of the first Powers of the world. Her navy is superior 
to that of the United States, and Japan certainly 
could land a large army on the American western 
seaboard. A Japanese invasion would be a serious 
matter enough, even for the United States with its 
vast and doubtless patriotic population, since trained 
soldiers, not to speak of Generals, cannot be created 
on a day’s notice, nor by Act of Congress. The 
course of the American Civil War from the battle of 
Bull Run to that of Gettysburg shows how long it takes 
to turn the best raw material into regular and disciplined 
troops. Then the United States have, outside of 
their own territory, important possessions lying prac- 
tically at the mercy of the Japanese in case of war. 
Hawaii and the Philippines could not be held by the 
Americans for more than a few days. In Hawaii 
peaceful invasion by the Japanese has been going on 
steadily during the past few years, and in both Hawaii 
and the Philippines the native inhabitants, though 
not of the same race as the Japanese, are far less 
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antipathetic to them than are the Americans, whose 
demeanour to the yellow people is always one of arro- 
gant superiority. 

All these facts, evident on the most superficial 

analysis of the existing conditions, intensify the gravity 
of the growing friction between Japan and the United 
States, which has already begun to alarm those who are 
in the best position to judge of the trend of coming 
events. Even the ‘‘Times” correspondent in New 
York, who is not apt to be pessimistic and would 
always see things in the light most favourable to 
America and the Americans, is beginning to think that 
things look ugly. The big stick, flourished with such 
gusto by Mr. Roosevelt in his dealings with the Latin- 
American Republics, will not dofor Japan. The strong- 
man pose will not always serve. Mr. Roosevelt is 
beginning to learn that if he need not be all things 
to all men, he cannot be the same to all. For Latin- 
America—a conglomeration of nations not united 
amongst themselves, comparatively powerless individu- 
ally, without armies or navies—menace and coercion ; 
for Japan the soft word, the insinuating manner. Mr. 
Roosevelt realises, if some of his fellow-citizens—we 
were going to say, subjects—do not, that in trifling 
with this question America would be playing with fire. 
_ The prevailing feeling in Latin-America towards 
apan is one of friendship and of sympathy. The 
—s are showing themselves eager to enter into 
closer relations with the various nations of Latin- 
America, whose policy, in direct contradiction to the 
American policy, is one of the open-door in matters of 
Japanese immigration. Mexico grants all sorts of 
facilities for the importation of Japanese labour, and, 
through its Legation at Tokio, is known to be seeking 
the establishment and development of commercial rela- 
tions with the Japanese empire ; the example of Mexico 
is being followed by several other Latin-American 
States. The Japanese, as labourers, will be welcomed 
all over Latin-America in the coffee and sugar planta- 
tions, in the mines, and in the construction of public 
works. Japan is to-day a considerable consumer of 
South-American raw products, and many of the Japanese 
manufactured articles may compete with those of 
European or American production in the markets of 
Latin-America. Upto the present the trade between 
Japan and South America has been carried by an indirect 
route, the goods being shipped to European ports, 
London, Hamburg, or Antwerp, where they are re- 
shipped to their destination. Japanese agents have been 
making arrangements for a direct line of steamers from 
Buenos Ayres to Japan by way of Cape Horn, which 
would touch at all the important ports of the west 
coast of South America, and it is also expected that a 
direct line may be established from Salina Cruz, the 
terminus of the Tehuantepec Isthmian railroad, to 
Japan ; this railroad is a most formidable rival to the 
Panama Canal, and by the time the canal may be opened 
to traffic, within ten or twelve years—taking the most 
optimistic view—the Tehuantepec Railway, now work- 
ing, will have made for itself a current of trade and 
established interests of vast magnitude. 

There is another element of no small importance in 
the sympathy of the Latin-American nations with Japan. 
In Mexico, Central America, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia a very large part of the popula- 
tion, varying in the different Republics in the pro- 
portion to the whole, are Indians, of whom a great 
number appear to be of identical ethnic origin with 
the Japanese. At first sight they might be taken for 
one another. This similarity may be, as many believe, 
the outcome of a Japanese invasion of America at a 
very remote period, of which traces seem to be found 
in a few scattered ancient monuments of a Buddhist 
type of construction. It will surely make for facility 
of assimilation, for the difference of language is an 
obstacle overcome in a few years. Perhaps, amongst 
the surprises of the future, there may lie the develop- 
ment of a widespread Japanese influence on the Latin- 
American continent, based on unsuspected ethnic 

rounds, which may terribly upset that ‘‘ manifest 

estiny” of supremacy over the American continent 
which the statesmen of the United States have been 
proclaiming since the early days of the Republic, and 
which finds its latest expression in that most elastic of 


theories, usually known as the Monroe Doctrine, avail- 
able at will to meet all contingencies and requirements. 
of international complications on the American con.. 
tinent. 


MR. BIRRELL. 


~REATLY to fail and to fail greatly are idiomatic 
phrases with a difference of meaning which a 
foreigner might have some difficulty in seeing, though 
it is quite clear to the Englishman. Mr. Birrell has. 
failed greatly, and there is no greatness in his failures. 
Compare his failure over the Irish Devolution fiasco 
with Mr. Gladstone’s failure to carry Home Rule. 
Mr. Gladstone fell like Hector before Troy; Mr. 
Birrell has fallen like Dolon when he was captured by 
Odysseus and Diomede trying to enter the Achaian 
lines. ’Tis not in mortals to command success ; but 
even so a man must do something more than fail, and 
as Mr. Birrell has done nothing else the world has not 
time and patience to waste on trying to discover the 
alleged but imperceptible virtues which entitle him to 
success. Success after all depends a good deal ona 
man knowing his way about, and when he has shown 
he does not know so much he becomes of no account 
for practical purposes. An able, shrewd and ex- 
perienced politician would have had nothing to do with 
the treacherous honour put upon him of responsibility 
for two such measures as the Education Bill and the 
Irish Devolution Bill. This Joseph of the Cabinet has. 
been imposed on by his elder brethren, and they have 
sold him to the Egyptians. Joseph was a raw youth 
who saw visions and dreamed dreams, as Mr. Birrelt 
does, and he found himself at the bottom of a well— 
or colloquially in a hole, as Mr. Birrell is. But he did 
not remain there, as Mr. Birrell will. 

It might have been expected. Who was Mr. Birrell 
to undertake and achieve great feats, political or other- 
wise ? How had he trained for them? As Mr. Justice 
Darling trained for the Bench by writing ‘‘ Scintillz- 
Juris” and ‘‘ Meditations in the Tea Room” so Mr. 
Birrell trained for politics by nothing more than writing 
** Obiter Dicta” ; the light and ephemeral effusions of 
a mind with nothing better to engage it than literary 
trifles. Mr. Birrell makes the fourth of a group of 
lawyers in the Cabinet, himself, the Lord Chancellor, 
Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Haldane. With the exception 
of Mr. Birrell they had all been successful and were 
well known both professionally and in politics. Even 
the Lord Chancellor, who might be supposed to 
be specially distinguished in his profession, became 
better known as a politician than as a lawyer. Mr. 
Asquith, successful at the Bar up to a certain point, 
failed there to do what he might have done if politics 
had not so much engrossed him. Mr. Haldane alone 
had a greater name as a lawyer than as a ba 
but he was known to be as astute and wily a 
politician as he had been an advocate. Mr. Birrell was 
practising at the Bar, and he was in Parliament. He 
carried the ‘‘ Obiter Dicta” manner and matter with 
him wherever he went ; but they told nowhere except 
between the covers of a little book or the light pages 
of a magazine. Mr. Birrell’s distinction lay in his 
being the cultured representative of the mild agnosticism 
of nonconformity. He was the golden link with the 
Liberals who were, pdélitically, attendant on noncon- 
formity, but who did not attend or had ceased atten- 
dance at the chapel. He still kept up a Platonic 
connexion with it; and if he had had more virile 
qualities, there would have been a great career open to 
him. He had a great asset in this relation of his to 
nonconformity, but he squandered it recklessly when 
his ‘‘ elder brethren” of the Cabinet persuaded him to 
connect himself with an Education Bill which dis- 
appointed nonconformity and outraged the Church. 
The same story we fancy has been repeated in the case 
of the Irish Devolution Bill. 

Up to the time of his admission to the Cabinet, appa- 
rently due to the intended exploitation of his noncon- 
formist connexion, Mr. Birrell’s dilettante parliamentary 
experience, and his censorship of the National Liberal 
Federation’s literature, had been his only education in 
politics. It was too exiguous. He was not strong: 
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enough then to face the men who at the Bar could have 
twisted him round their fingers. But in the interval one 
might suppose he would have learned something and 
become stronger. That was not so, as the story of the 
Irish Devolution Bill shows. He might have learned 
enough to know that compromises meant to reconcile 
the irreconcilable are hopeless. Who could think that a 
man who had so recently gone through what Mr. Birrell 
did in piloting the Education Bill would allow himself 
to be so fooled a second time? Mr: Birrell is a Home 
Ruler, and so is Mr. Morley. Would any man or 
any Cabinet have persuaded Mr. Morley to become 
personally responsible for the Irish Devolution Bill ? 
It is a fine thing no doubt to be the most con- 
spicuous figure in two successive sessions of Parliament, 
very gratifying indeed for a lawyer who had been so 
long inconspicuous professionally and politically. But 
to be doomed to the distinction of a pillory—a con- 
spicuous position, certainly, but inglorious! Surely 
his colleagues owe him some reparation. They have 
fulfilled their pledges and may be complacent over 
that alleged fact. But what has Mr. Birrell fulfilled, 
unless it be the unhappy destiny of being led by the 
nose? They may, however, have some further use for 
Mr. Birrell. There may be other sessions in which 
they are proposing some other futile fulfilment of 
pledges, and it may be convenient to keep Mr. Birrell 
ready. Old-age pensions would be another good 
opportunity for making him once more conspicuous. 
As Mr. Birrell can be moved with so much facility from 
one incongruous office to another still more incon- 
ous, he might, just for the sake of saving Mr. 
Kequith’s reputation, be made pro tem. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. We are assuming, of course, that an 
Old-age Pensions Bill would be in the department of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has already 
taken such a very important step in anticipation. 
But if a Bill of this sort would more naturally fall to 
the President of the Local Government Board, it would 
then be Mr. Burns’ reputation that would have to be 
kept untarnished, and Mr. Birrell might pass to that 
Board with some increase of salary as a solatium for 
his next discomfiture. These are details. The sub- 
stantial point is that Mr. Birrell is always there to save 
the face of any Minister who happens, as Mr. Bryce, 
for instance, in Ireland, to be wanting some victim to 
take his place. This is Mr. Birrell’s rdle in politics. 

If his unfortunate vicarious career is at an end, surely 
his colleagues who made Mr. Bryce an ambassador 
will see to it that Mr. Birrell has before long some 
position of dignity as a set-off to the undignified 
positions in which they have so often remorselessly 
placed him. The suggestion has been made that when 
the Government appoint those two additional judges, 
as it is said they are going to do, Mr. Birrell should 
be offered the chance of being one of them. But this 
ought to be done speedily for fear Mr. Birrell may 
forget his law, which was probably getting very rusty 
while he was drifting between Scylla and Charybdis in 
politics, where he twice came to grief. Unfortunately 
there is not much hope of the Government appointing 
the two additional judges. Yet Mr. Birrell’s case is 
pressing, and it would be very fortunate if some 
judge would retire at this critical moment when 
Mr. Birrell is, as we might say, functus officio 
and is likely to be privatus homo. Lord Coleridge 
we know has claims, but as between two political 
failures it must be admitted that Mr. Birrell should 
have the preference. If the House of Lords were 
reformed and Mr. Birrell were made a representative 
peer of nonconformity this would be a situation har- 
monising beautifully with the rest of his public career. 
But life is not a harmony, as Mr. Birrell knows ; and 
the alternative of a judgeship is not to be despised. 
The Bench has been rather lacking in literature for 
some time; and the two Dioskouroi of ‘‘ Obiter 
Dicta” and ‘Meditations in the Tea Room” would 
make it shine quite passably bright again. We only 
hope Mr. Justice Darling would not irritate Mr. Justice 
Birrell too much by pointing out how unnecessary it 
was for him to fail so greatly in politics and suffer so 
much in order to arrive at the Bench. It would be 
quite in Mr. Justice Darling’s manner to tell him that 
he ought to have economised himself.. This would 


be very annoying; but after all we cannot think of 
anything better left for Mr. Birrell to do than to become 
a colleague of Mr. Justice Darling, and leave Lord 
Loreburn, Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith to find some 
other odd man. 


THE ‘“ FEDERAL” CONVERSAZIONE. 


PpeRine the week there has been a good deal of 
flourish and a good deal of trumpet about a 

numerous party calling itselfa Federal Conference on. 
Education. Why ‘‘federal”? If the gathering had 

any point at all, it was its Imperialism. We were 

gravely told that it represented the Empire more effec- 

tually and comprehensively than did the re-named 

Conference which has just dissipated, leaving so little 

trace behindit. Perhaps the Federal Education Con- 

ference, looking to the end of its cousin, preferred to 

avoid the name Imperial for fear of the suggestion of 

futility. This is quite an intelligible precaution, but 
surely some more intelligent alternative than ‘‘ Federal ” 
could have been found. The British Constitution, 

whatever it is that includes all the subjects of the King, 

is not a federation. We have no federal institutions, 

and the word as applied to Britain and the British 
dominions beyond the seas is meaningless. Perhaps it 
was a tribute of admiration to America. Perhaps after. 
all it was merely the desire for a new phrase with a 
tall sound. It was naturally felt that there must be 
some novelty to justify yet another conference, to 
excuse an obviously factitious affair, the creation of a 
factitious league—yet another league! The ‘‘ Federal 
Conference” is the child of the ‘“‘League of the 
Empire”, which we believe is not ‘‘ The Empire 
League”. Does any sane man or woman really suppose 
that all this fuss, this making and multiplication of 
leagues, this eternal calling of conferences, makes one 
single soul more patriotic than he was, or does any- 
thing, even the very smallest thing, to strengthen 
ot unify the British Empire? Peoples are not made 
in that way, neither in that way are empires kept. 

The truth is that nine-tenths of all this fussy 
business is nothing but the gratification of the itch to 
be doing of a number of people who have nothing to 
do. We are quite aware that the agents of the 
machinery of education were most adequately repre- 
sented at this conference. Of course they were. It is 
the misfortune of significant people who have some- 
thing to do that they cannot keep clear of the toils of 
the busybody. The League of the Empire—think what 
that ought to mean ; and what does it mean ?—thought 
it a fine idea to have a conference on education. It 
writes to kindly education officers in the colonies: 
naturally they will not snub so well-sounding a proposal. 

The thing takes a certain shape—and the authorities 
at home do not like to snub it either: and so it 
comes off. And the Universities feel that it will not 
do for them to refuse to recognise it; they would be 
said to be out of touch with democratic forces. 

And then at the end every educationist thinks his 
brother, or his rival, will be there and so he 
must be there too. It will not do for him not to be 
seen, and if possible heard—and reported. And so 
these gatherings always end in being ‘‘a huge suc- 
cess”. This is simply to say they happen: people do 
gather ; one or two interesting speeches are made by 
big men—mainly gas, naturally—the small men talk 
at the regulation hours; and the various lunches, 

receptions, concerts, and the inevitable treat to His 

Majesty’s Theatre are enthusiastically attended. The 

people who got the thing up are delighted ; they are 
determined to do it again. 

When, however, it comes to a cold estimate of what 
the gathering has done to advance the object which 
ostensibly called it together, how much is there to set 
down ? We have not the slightest doubt that if we were 
to ask in private—though not exactly we, for that would 
suggest print—but if an old friend were in private to ask 
any responsible educationist who attended the conference 
what he thought of it all, he would answer, with a 
smile, that of course it was all gas. He would probably 
go on to say that it was never meant to be anything 
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else ; and that ours was rather a simple question to 
ask. And then he would probably explain that of 
course the conference and discussions were nothing, 
but the thing did good by enabling teachers from dif- 
ferent parts of the empire to see one another and talk 
together. It was an antidote to isolation, and was 

ood for those who lived away from great centres. 

his is what every scientist always tells us of the annual 
meeting of the British Association. And we have no 
doubt it is true. Then why not say so openly? Why 
not admit that this was a conversazione? A soirée 
or a reception, call it what you will, serves the pur- 

ose very well. People with the tie of a common 
interest meet under—more or less—pleasant conditions ; 
they can compare notes if they want to; and the 
stupid hypocrisy of a solemn conferring is got rid of. 
One has only to look at the constitution of these con- 
ferences to see that they are never meant to do any- 
thing. The Imperial Conference was an essentially 
business-like body—few in numbers ; every member a 
most responsible person ; and the object with which 
they met ascertained and understood, Yet the Im- 
perial Conference could achieve little or nothing. But 
the Federal Conference included at least thirty-nine 
Colonial and Indian members; representatives of 
twenty universities, seventeen colleges (independent of 
the universities) and thirty ‘‘ Associations” more or 
less connected with education. And this does not 
exhaust the tale of members by any means. Asifsuch a 
body could seriously approach a single educational pro- 
blem ; still less hammer it out to any result. No man 
or woman in the world, that had knowledge and wanted 
to effect some educational object, could ever think of a 
conference of this sort as of any use for his purpose. 
He would not indeed go to any conference at all. He 
would know of a much more excellent way. The tone 
of the speeches of the abler men at the conference 
showed plainly enough that they did not mean to take 
it seriously as education. When Professor Sadler told 
us that travel was essential to enable people to get 
experience of life, it was plain enough how he gauged 
the occasion. Mr. Sadler has never confounded the 
time for talk with the time for thought. 

We have often wondered why it is that those who 
are engaged in the profession of education so love a 
conference—the teachers’ meetings in this country are 
endiess, from the headmasters’ conference to the 
elementary teachers’ summer and winter meetings. 
They overdo it altogether to the prejudice of their 
extremely high calling. They ought to remember that 
the world—not without acumen—is apt to infer idle- 
ness from talk and thought from silence. Certainly no 
one who had honestly tried to face a single fundamental 
educational problem, and was in earnest, would rush 
lightly into talk about it. He would realise the diffi- 
culties too well, and the seriousness of the whole 
matter would restrain him. He might be forced to 
talk against his inclination, as no doubt were very 
many at the Federal Conference, when he would take 
refuge in saying nothing—especially nothing about the 
problem he was thinking of ; as obviously many at this 
conference did. We shall not discuss any of the 
multitude of questions mentioned at the conference— 
though Mr. Balfour’s precisely just estimate of the value 
of examinations tempts us—because we do not regard 
education as of the essence of the occasion. We hope 
that all who came from beyond the seas found it a 
pleasant party; and we hope they will come again, 
and see us either at work or at play, not playing at 
work. Playing ‘‘ school” is not a man’s amusement. 


THE CITY. 


| is sad work to chronicle depression and falling 
prices week after week. But there will be no 
real revival on the Stock Exchange until brokers 
have recovered the heavy differences lost during the 
last six months from their clients. For the last twelve 
years, ever since the Kaffir boom in 1895, the so-called 
‘‘business” on the Stock Exchange has been for the 
most part speculation on openaccount. Year after year 
the unhappy speculators have been paying differences, 


always hoping that the turn of the tide would come 
at last. But it has not come; and the disappoint. 
ment of nearly all the mining markets, Kaffirs, 
Siberians, and Australian Deep Leads, combined with 
the appalling collapse of American rails, has simply 
cleaned out the speculators. Probably ninety per cent. 
of the firms of stockbrokers are still owed large sums 
by their clients. Some will never pay; and the rest 
will pay in time. But until these debts are paid, it is. 
useless to look for good markets. Those who have the 
requisite temperament and resources to be ‘‘ bears” 
are having their innings, and will probably enjoy them- 
selves for the next three or four months. The bear is 
nearly always an inside professional, as the public 
never sell short. The American market will probably 
have a violent recovery about September, when it will 
be seen that the crops are not so short as the panic- 
mongers make out. Besides, a shortage of wheat is 
always to some extent countervailed by higher prices. 
Mr. Harriman has destroyed confidence for the moment 
in American railway finance ; and people are beginning 
to suspect that the accounts have been cooked—an 
impression which will be deepened by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
vigorous speech at Indianapolis foreshadowing Federal 
control of railway finance. Just when it suits the big 
operators in Wall Street, the clouds will roll away, and 
nothing but ‘‘ bull’ points will be discovered. We have- 
said that we expect this to happen in the autumn ; but 
it may happen in July; it is impossible to judge the 
American market. With regard to Kaffirs, it is possible- 
that the strike may result in reducing the number of 
white men employed in machine-minding. As _ these 
whites are paid exorbitant wages, the reduction of 
their number would be a ‘‘ bull” point. But here 
again it is impossible to form a judgment at pre- 
sent. In the meanwhile the economic condition of the 
Transvaal and Rhodesia is as bad as bad canbe. We 
are afraid that some of the South African banks will 
suffer. 

The importance of the failure of Messrs. Hubert 
Brunton, except to themselves, was exaggerated by the: 
press. The old firm of Brunton Bourke some years 
ago did an enormous business. But this firm has no 
connexion with the other, which, luckily for ‘the 
House”, was not in such a big way of business. 

The report and meeting of the Consolidated Trust 
show that this company, like so many other trust com- 
panies, has been picking up wonderfully in the last four 
years. Its net revenue, after paying interest on deben-- 
tures and all costs of administration, has risen from 
£22,822 in 1903 to £30,149 for the past year. Its 
losses since its formation in 1887, just before the Baring 
and Argentine smash, are almost covered by its depre- 
ciation account, which stands at £67,456. The Con- 
solidated Trust 4} per cent. debentures are about the 
best gilt-edged investment in the market, as they have 
a gross revenue of £33,000 behind their interest ; and 
their 5 per cent. second preference stock, in the neigh- 
bourhood of go, are a really good speculative invest- 
ment. 

An evening paper reports an interview with Lord 
Rothschild in which he gives his opinion that the 
present state of things in the City is due to the appre- 
hensions excited by the present Government. We cer- 
tainly are not prejudiced in favour of the present Cabinet 
or its proposed legislation. But we cannot condemn 
too strongly the attempt on the part of certain Con-. 
servative newspapers to exploit the distress on the 
Stock Exchange for the lowest party purposes. The 
losses and misery are quite bad enough without being 
exaggerated for the paltry purpose of gaining votes at 
bye-elections. The fall in prices has no more to do with 
the Government than with the tides of the sea. That 
Lord Rothschild should lend the prestige which still 
hangs round his financial house to so disreputable a 
manceuvre is almost incredible. Investors will not put 
their money into Consols and Home Rails for the simple: 
and sufficient reason that, at the present prices of money 
and commodities, these securities do not yield an adequate: 
return, not so high a rate of interest as may be obtained 
in other securities which are equally safe. If anybody 
is to blame for the fail in Consols it is the Government 
which threw open the obligations of the colonial Govern-: 
ments to trustee investments. Formerly there was a 
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large amount of money compulsorily invested in Consols 
under trustdeeds. But when trustees can obtain 3} per 
cent. in Colonial bonds, why should they take 2 in 
Consols? As for Home Railways, the increased cost 
of materials and the higher rate of wages have so cut 
down profits that the yield is not good enough as 
compared with the return on, say, Argentine railway 
companies under English management. Why should 
anyone take 4 per cent. in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Ordinary when he can get 6 per cent. in Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario, or 6} per cent. in Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Ordinary, or over 6 per cent. in Union Pacific 
Preference ? The Conservatives may be the Stupid 
Party ; but they are not quite such idiots as to allow 
party politics to enter into the buying and selling of 
shares. 


INSURANCE. 
HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIABILITY.—I. 


7 Workmen’s Compensation Act 1906, which 

comes into force on 1 July, makes the employers 
of domestic servants, clerks, shop assistants and others 
liable to pay compensation in the event of injury by 
accident. The maximum amount that may have to be 
paid is £300 if death results from the accident, or a 
weekly payment of £1 during the whole period of 
incapacity, which may last for life. The Act affects so 
many people and the liability under it is so serious that 
we intend to devote a series of articles to the subject, 
explaining the principal provisions of the Act and 
describing how these can be adequately met by the 
selection of a sound policy. 

One of the most doubtful points in the Act is the 
definition of ‘‘ workman”. Every employee is entitled 
to compensation in certain circumstances, unless he 
comes under one or other of the few exceptions 
mentioned in the Act. If his remuneration exceeds 
£250 a year he has no claim, unless his employment 
is by way of manual labour. A partner in a firm, 
‘however small his income, cannot claim against the 
firm, nor can a member of the employer’s family, 
dwelling in the employer’s house. The most important 
exception is ‘‘ a person whose employment is of a casual 
nature and who is employed otherwise than for the pur- 
poses of the employer’s trade or business”, to which 
must be added the distinction between a workman and 
a contractor, which it is not always easy to make. 

It is the almost universal opinion that more or 
less regular temporary employment, such as that of 
charwomen, and gardeners who come once a week or 
once a month, will not be regarded as casual, and that 
an employer would be liable to such employees in the 
event of injury by accident. The case of a carpenter 
coming in to do odd jobs about the house is not so 
clear: in some cases it might be held that he was 
working ‘‘ under a contract of service”, which con- 
tract may be either ‘‘expressed or implied . . . oral or 
in writing”. There seems nothing to define the length 
of time for which such a contract need be made. It is 
quite possible that a day’s work might be considered 
‘such a contract of service, and then it is probable that 
the point to be decided would be whether or not the 
man was a contractor or a workman. If a carpenter, 
working on his own account, agrees to put up some 
shelves for a fixed price he might be held to be a 
workman on piece-work, or to be an independent con- 
‘tractor: in the one case he would, and in the other 
case he would not, be entitled to compensation. This, 
like a great many other cases under the Act, would 
have to be decided according to the circumstances in 
each instance, and according to the particular views of 
the arbitrator or judge before whom the case came. 

If the person is employed ‘‘ for the purposes of the 
employer’s trade or business ”, it is immaterial whether 
the labour is casual or not. This complicates the ques- 
‘tion of liability in connexion with casual employees for 
the clergy ; a vicar employs, or perhaps a vicar and his 
churchwardens employ, a good many temporary and 
casual workers. Church-cleaners, choir-boys, vergers, 
and grave-diggers are for the most part only employed 
for part of their time: much of it is regular work, 


though some of it is irregular, and might be considered 
casual. There arises the question whether the cleaning 
of a church can be considered the vicar’s ‘‘trade or 
business” ; it seems quite likely that it would be so 
regarded in law. Unless work for the church can be 
legally differentiated from work for the schools, or for 
hilanthropic institutions such as hospitals, it seems 
inevitable that the church authorities may be called 
upon to pay compensation, not only to regular workers 
employed for part of their time, but to all casual 
employees. 

A different set of circumstances arises in connexion 
with people who live in flats, in which the owners pay 
hall-porters and others to do certain work for the 
tenants, and in which the tenants sometimes pay such 
employees for extra work, such as cleaning their flats. 
If a porter were injured while carrying luggage to or 
from a flat it is quite possible that he could take pro- 
ceedings against both the tenant and the owner ; and 
if he succeeded against the tenant, the tenant would 
probably have a legal claim against the owner. [f, 
however, the porter were injured while cleaning the 
windows of a flat, the porter being paid by the tenant, 
and if this window-cleaning were a regular job, it is 
probable that the tenant would be liable, unless it could 
be shown that the porter was ‘‘ temporarily lent or let 
on hire” by the owner, in which case the owner would 
be responsible. 

Another point that is not altogether clear concerns 
the exclusion from compensation of ‘‘a member of 
a police force”, and ‘‘persons in the naval or mili- 
tary service of the Crown”. If a policeman is em- 
ployed in his spare time as caretaker of a house, or to 
clean the windows, or if a private soldier works as an 
officer’s servant, the question might be raised whether 
people injured in such service were or were not entitled 
to compensation. The cost of insurance against the 
various doubtful risks which we have been considering 
is so small that it would seem advisable for employers 
tp insure against them and to let the insurance com- 
panies have the expense of defending claims if made, 
or of paying compensation if necessary. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE, 
(By A MEMBER.) 


HE Government have now entered upon the last 
phase of the session ; the next two months must 
contain the whole of their successes, those that are past 
are bespattered only by their failures. Since they took 
the field a year and a half ago they have essayed 
vicarious assaults, and have attempted their attacks in 
various formations. The single marked similarity 
following upon their efforts is seen in the abortive cha- 
racter of the result. The commanders, careless and 
over-confident in the efficacy of sheer numbers, their 
followers insolent and inebriate with success at the polls, 
the Radical party rushed to battle last year in frontal 
formation, persuaded that hordes and hard words could 
carry any position. Startled into prudence by the entire 
loss of their principal measure in the first few months 
of their campaign, they have adopted during the pre- 
sent session other modes of warfare, and, abandoning 
their boldness, have sought by sapwork to proceed to 
the disestablishment of the Union. 

A Government that is tripped by the House of Lords 
one session, and thrown on its back by the Dublin Con- 
vention at the next attempt, is one that would seem to 
be deficient in imaginative qualities and inefficient in 
executive capacity ; shortcomings that might possibly 
be mitigated by allowing experiment to wait on experi- 
ence, and by bringing methods of greater subtlety to 
the quest concerning the amount of heat contained in fire 
other than the bland device of thrusting in the finger. 

In some quarters it has been suggested that Mr. 
Birrell should be invited to walk the plank, and it cer- 
tainly appears as though the right hon. gentleman 
possesses some hitherto unsuspected relationship to 
the Prophet Jonah. The Government, however, have 
no intention of sacrificing the Chief Secretary on this 
score, doubtless having fully in view the difficulty, 
already experienced, of filling the post. His position 
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has been a thankless one throughout, exciting to 
sympathy those who regret to see a fellow-creature 
set to the task of shovelling about in quicksands. 
And there can be little doubt that Mr. Redmond 
would have accepted the Council Bill as a hors-d’ceuvre 
before the meat of the ‘“‘larger measure”, had his 
followers in Ireland stood in the same degree of awe 
concerning him as the Cabinet at Westminster. But as 
he is not the King of Ireland, crowned or uncrowned, 
he has to do as he is told, and, having eighty votes in 
his pocket, the Government have for their part to do as 
he tells them. 

Having lost therefore two big pitched battles, the 
Government are considering within their tent. The 
expected statement of the Prime Minister last Monday 
as to future public business was not forthcoming ; in 
its place a promise that it should be made next week. 
Meanwhile one can suppose that the allied sections 
which support the Government are each hammering 
at the door of the Cabinet during the sittings ; rivals 
now for immediate attention, and fearful lest, before 
‘their own little wants are satisfied, the Government 
may suffer such further losses in prestige and power 
‘as to render them incapable of passing any measure 
at all. 

Whatever be the result and however the order of 
minor measures be arranged, there can be little doubt 
that the Ministry intend to recoup their losses by land 
legislation. In other directions they have been dis- 
comfited: Ireland and Education are abandoned fields ; 
‘the Colonial Conference is a bitter memory of a hand- 
tied tussle, a further scene of disaster from which the 
Government are now in full retreat, leaving only as a 
rearguard Mr. Winston Churchill, tiptoe on the top of 
Castle Hill at Edinburgh putting out his tongue at the 
backs of the departing Premiers. 

It fell to Mr. Harcourt on Monday to introduce the 
Small Holdings and Allotments Bill, and with it to 
usher in a policy which the Government hope that the 
intended beneficiaries may be induced to accept. The 
First Commissioner of Works must secretly congratu- 
late himself on the acumen that induced his choice 
when he elected to retain his present post and forbore 
to attempt the more meteoric flight of a Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. Mr. Harcourt is in many ways an 
interesting contrast to Mr. Churchill: he is pro- 
foundly impregnated (for instance) with the sense of 
learning to walk before attempting a run; and so far 
from permitting himself to risk a fall, he will avoid the 
possibility rather by refusing to move. He is believed 
also to have attained the Treasury Bench without 
making a speech, whereas Mr. Churchill may be said 
to have shouted his way thither with some success. 

The introductory speech of the First Commissioner 
was marked by the accustomed care that he lends 
to the punctuation of his political progress: a model 
in length, it lacked little in clarity, and if the pen 
had run somewhat purple on occasion, one felt that 
some licence must be allowed where so much trouble 
had been taken. Many of the features that are most 
objectionable in the Scottish Bill are absent from the 
English measure, and it is not easy to see wherein 
lies the principle of differentiation ; but both alike bear 
the marks of town-bred intellects, and the same hesi- 
tancy to carry matters to a logical conclusion and enable 
those desirous of the doubtful advantages and certain 
anxieties of ownership to carry out their wishes. 

The Small Holdings Act of the Conservative 
Government was asserted by Radical speakers in 
the debate to have been a failure ; they did not, how- 
ever, seek to indicate the cause, but lett it by inference 
attributable to the fact that it was passed by the 
Unionist party. The real reason why a comparatively 
small amount of advantage has been taken of the 
powers contained in its provisions may be found in 
the novel but simple explanation that thers is no 
great demand for small holdings. It willin any case 
be interesting to observe the workings of the mew Act 
—should it become law—in one or two directions. 
The curious (who know little of landlords) will look to 
see whether the tenant (who does know) prefers to 
have set over him a County Council in place of the 
country gentleman ; or whether of the two he would 
choose a body which, though popularly elected, has by 


| that very reason neither the power of postponement 
| mor the right to be merciful. Further how the. 
councils themselves, the people’s chosen, will appre.. 
ciate the interference and dictation of two gentlemen 
from the Board of Agriculture in experiments to which 
they are opposed and for which they will have to pay, 
Finally how the ratepayer, squeezed enough already, 
likes being called upon to find ‘‘equipment”, if onl 

on loan, for small holdings in order that music-hail 
allurements may be allayed and the glitter of the gutter 
rendered less attractive. 

In Committee on the Army Bill Sir Charles Dilke is 
excited by the imaginative effort required to put him- 
self in Mr. Haldane’s position, and Mr. Haldane renders 
himself breathless in his attempt to put Sir Charles 
Dilke in his place. 


THE IRISH PROBLEM. 
[By the author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.”] 


“28 We must remind our readers that the SATURDAY REVIEW 
accepts no responsibility for “ Pat's” views on education, or on 
anything else. We print these articles as independent contribu- 
tions to an ancient controversy by an observer on the spot. 
Ep. S.R. 

IV.—‘‘ Epucation.” 


] OWE ny success in life largely to the neglect of my 
early education, escaping from Ireland while the 
mind was yet young enough to survive. I had only 
one year’s regular schooling before my escape, but | 
can never forget it. When an inspector was heard of 
in our region, the floor was swept, and the master hid 
his clay pipe ; but we lost the good man, and got a lady, 
who slept in the afternoon, wrote love-letters when she 
woke, and got the children taught by one another. 
Some thought that her school hours ought not to have 
been given to sleeping and love-making ; but no harsh 
word will be heard about her from me, for I know now 
how my salvation was endangered had she remained 
awake, though no marks are given for sleepiness at 
teachers’ examinations. Only two distinguished men 
have ever left our school, and the other achieved his 
distinction as a thief. 

‘* Alma Mater”, dug into the north side of a nasty 
hill, shed cold tears on us in the winter mornings, 
as the small rebels came over the bleak landscape in 
the rain to sit coughing and shivering in their wet 
‘*clothes”. Our single room was always a scene of 
mud or dust, according to the weather. Our heating 
problem was met by putting as many as eighty of us 
into a cubic space for twenty-five, and the sanitary 
system consisted in a row of stepping-stones on which 
we might walk round the institution without getting 
bogged, if we were very careful—the stepping-stones 
were outside the walls. Many of us saved the passage- 
money to America by dying. The manager was the 
priest. I never heard that he was in any way dis- 
satisfied with our accommodation, and of course, if he 
was Satisfied, no one else in the parish would dare to 
complain, even if we had to swim to school. 

A public servant who had the approval of the priest 
might sleep during official hours, and while our lady 
dreamed, we lay on our backs on the benches to see 
who could reach his feet farthest up the wall, a game in 
which a girl named Mary always took the honours, 
owing to the length of her legs, which she could lift 
high above her head among the maps. Once the 
teacher woke too soon, and brought down an angry 
cane across the speckled shins, whereupon Mary got 
entangled in the map of the world, dragged it down, 
and plunged one of her legs through the Indian 
Ocean. 

Seventeen years later I revisited ‘‘ Alma Mater”, 
and found her charmingly unchanged. At least a 
month’s sweeping must have been pushed under the 
benches, where the children’s feet had shaped it into 
drills like a potato field prepared for seeding. A class 
wholly barefooted had ‘‘In Memoriam”’ as the lesson 
for the day, the teacher declaring that she could never 
hope to make one of them understand a line of it ; and 
though they were all peasants, the only suggestion of 


agriculture I could see in the school was beneath the 
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‘benches. Tennyson, carefully edited by an unliterary 
Jesuit, was meant to ‘‘finish” them for cooking and 
hod-carrying in America, but neither the Imperial purse- 
holder nor the ecclesiastical conscience-monger could 
think of anything to make them useful at home. Why 
should the State make rebels efficient ?_ I think myself 
that if you fit a man to live happily, he may find rebel- 
lion less attractive than happy living ; but that would 
require more thought than Britain can give to the Irish 
problem, and then we have the clerical manager in the 
way, with the British Government so dependent on him, 
because the Irish rebel is so afraid of him. Why should 
a priesthood make uncertain by education an obedience 
made certain by ignorance? I think myself that it 
degrades religion, but that would require more thought 
than Rome can give to ‘‘the island of saints and 
scholars”, which is still treated as ‘‘a missionary 
country”, among the ‘‘ barbarous’? communities un- 
worthy of full affiliation, notwithstanding the heroes we 
sent against the freedom of Italy and the ‘‘ barbarous” 
loads of Peter’s pence collected out of our ignorant 
poverty every year. A rebel race that can survive such 
an ancient and deadly combination of Rome and 
England, the two strongest powers in the world, might 
hope for much if only they were led, or were capable 
to be led, in constructive directions ; but here comes 
the priest again, ready to smash Mr. Redmond’s party 
at the National Convention had he not promptly 
dropped the attempt to give the people the control of 
their own children’s education. While the priest con- 
trols education, he can keep the people ignorant enough 
to have his own power perfect, and that is why Mr. 
Redmond asks England for a free Parliament, while he 
dares not ask Ireland for a free school. This National 
Convention of ours has been most intensely interesting 
—in the things never mentioned. Broadly speaking, 
the only things worth discussing in Ireland are the 
things never discussed. 

In another part of our parish I once witnessed a 
school visitation by the clerical manager, a fat man 
with small eyes, big hands and a purple face. The 
master turned pale, met him at the door, and exe- 
cuted a painful movement for a salute. His reverence 
passed in, not noticing it. Perhaps it had not been 
sufficiently abject. Evidently much alarmed, the 
master trotted round in front of him, and executed a 
still more painful movement. It was not a bow. I 
never saw anything else quite like it, even in ‘‘The 
Mikado”. In a drooping posture, the ‘‘ man”’ stretched 
out his arms, level but limp, like the wings of a squab 
expecting food ; then he gave way at the knees, as if 
at the name of Jesus, but sank much lower, as if to 
acknowledge the relative importance of his visitor. 
I was only a child, but I could never forget the 
I think of it whenever I read of the slave 
savage who puts his head under the master’s foot ; 
and this is the standard of manhood and of moral 
courage provided and perfect8d to-day by the British 
Government and by the Irish priest for the youth of 
freland. Britain takes our education money from us in 
taxes, and hands it back to the priest, subsidising our 
slavery in the name of education, and making our 
Christianity itself a curse to us, while ‘‘ the leader of the 
Irish race at home and abroad” demands our self- 
government, and dares not mention our self-education. 
The British play the game well, but it is a dirty, un- 
British game to play, and I am sorry to see it adopted 
by a people whom I like, who have always been fair to 
me, and among whom I have spent the only pleasant 
years of my life. Yet, in the conditions, it is a choice 
between bargaining with rebellion and defeating it by 
subsidised clericalism ; and so it is likely to continue 
until the Irish themselves see their way to present 
their case on some higher level than clericalism and in 
terms more practicable than revolution. 


A typical manager in our region used to “sell” the 


schools to the highest bidder, getting 460 to £80 
for himself from each principal appointed, with pro- 
portionate amounts from the assistants, and a preference 
to the monitor whose mother brought the biggest 
hampers of fowl, eggs and butter to the priest’s kitchen 
during the years of candidature preceding the 46 a 
year appointment. A shop-keeping relative of the 
wever gentleman negotiated the transactions, and 


the teachers all felt bound to him, too often at his 
own price. There was a victim who could meet the 
purchase-money of his school only by instalments, and 
he was forced to accept the shopkeeper’s bill, at ro per 
cent., as for ‘‘ shop-goods”’; and after many years, 
having paid £55 in discharge of £70, he found he had 
over £40 still to pay. I knew him well. I saw his 
papers, and I knew others who had seen them, but 
they did not want to grow horns. This shopkeeper 
boasts that he gives £2,000 to each of his daughters on 
her marriage. The teachers go on levelling their wings 
and bending at the knees. The pupils prepare to escape 
from ‘‘ Holy Ireland ” as soon as ever they can. 

Such is our rebel ‘‘ Romanism”’ in British harness, 
and ‘‘the National Will” cannot well protect the 
plundered schoolmaster while Cardinal Logue dictates 
the dismissal of editors for saying that parents ought 
to have opinions on the education of their children. 
We call ourselves a nation, and we demand Home 
Rule, but we have not left alive in us enough nationality 
or manhood even to mention the tyrannies of our 
own that make rule of any sort useless among us. 
If we are fit for Home Rule, why can ‘‘ our gifted 
leader” not tell the priest that we are fit for Home 
Education ? 

I have mentioned only a few of the facts that are 
known to me directly and personally. Are they too 
old? I find that the clerical influence in education has 
increased considerably since I was a boy. Are they 
peculiar to a specially unhappy district? I find them 
to-day everywhere I have been in rural Ireland. 

A state of things even worse appears to prevail in 
the industrial schools and reformatories under ecclesias- 
tical control. The head of the Christian Brothers at a 
very large place tells me he does not know of one 
useful citizen ever turned out, and Dublin lagies declare 
they find the inmates ‘‘covered with vermin”. As 
they grow up, their work becomes profitable inside, but 
the taxpayer goes on paying outside, and not long ago 
it required a letter to the Chief Secretary to get one of 
them out. If they are not got in, the ecclesiastics may 
get less money, and so we find ‘‘ procuring agents ” at 
work to fill the dens. The famous Dinah Hely has a 
record of ninety-two in eighteen months, but Mary 
Collins beats her, with one hundred and two in a single 
year, 1897. The ‘‘profit” is so great that it ‘‘ pays” 
to employ agents! In the report of the Ruckley case, 
Judge Boyd declares: ‘‘ It is admitted that the practice 
prevails to a large extent of getting up bogus cases 
for the magistrate for the purpose of having a large 
number of children committed to industrial schools 
that legally ought not to be there, and thereby a fraud 
is committed upon the authorities and upon the rate- 
payers. ... It is a case of pious fraud, and I will 
take leave to say that a fraud, as it is, committed under 
the guise of piety, is the worst kind of fraud there is.” 
Why are the ecclesiastics so anxious to populate these 
vicious places? Educated people who have given much 
time to the subject have nohesitaticn in alleging “ whole- 
sale ecclesiastical plunder” ; but the Government of the 
empire on which the sun never sets must have a medium 
of some sort through which to ‘‘ manage the Irish ,” 
and for the present the priest appears to be the most 
convenient, since he alone can curb the souls of rebels 
in the imperial interest. The facts of the Ruckley case 
were put before the Lords of the Treasury, showing that 
‘*two years’ grants had been fraudulently obtained ”, 
but the Treasury did nothing! 

What do they teach? Here is an example, from the 
Thirty-seventh Report of Dr. Fagan, the Government 
Inspector: ‘‘In two of the largest schools for boys 
that I visited, I found classes of from thirty to forty 
engaged in the monotonous and not too highly educa- 
tional occupation of knitting stockings, under the care 
of their only counsellor and friend, a motherly old 
woman. This constituted their only hand-and-eye 
training for several hours daily, carried on in most 
of the cases for several years—in one instance I met a 
lad who had spent six years at this work ”—knitting 
stockings by hand. I have lately worked through piles 
of such official information, and cannot do more than 
touch a few representative items here. 

Some years ago the late Dr. McKeown published a 
series of remarkable letters, wh‘ch have stood criticism, 
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and from which I have made the following rather 
instructive comparison : 


Ireland. 
Pupils on rolls ... 770,622 756,658 
Average attendance ... 478,224 629,038 
Annual cost per head ... £2119 £2 1 8 
men percent. 2°16 per cent. 

Illiteracy women 4, 3°27» 
Schools clerically controlled ... 89 
Number of schools __... 8,684 3,623 
Teachers (nearly) 

F { Principalst 173 
Average income | Assistantst £63 £108 


The figures are all recent, and have to do with 
elementary education only. Irish schools have increased 
to more than double the number considered necessary 
when the population was double what it is now ; but 
the total sum for salaries does not increase, and has to 
be divided among the increasing teachers. I have 
never heard a satisfactory reason for it, except that the 
presence of each teacher in the Irish parish is worth at 
least #5 a year to the priest’s private income. My 
table cannot tell of such important considerations as 
the social position of the teacher, but we find 1,161 
university men in Scotch schools from three universities 
alone, not including Edinburgh ; and against this I will 
put a reverend neighbour of mine, in Mayo, who hunts up 
his schoolmasters, and drives them to work on his farm 
on Sundays, without either board or wages. 

That most valuable book, ‘‘ Forgotten Facts of Irish 
History”, by Dr. Ardill, shows how ancient, how 
steady, and how treacherous a British instrument 
against Ireland our priest has been, never deadlier than 
to-day ; and now comes our imperial Calvin from Scot- 
land, under the cloak of ‘‘ the scarlet woman ”, bribing 
the priest at Ireland’s expense with one hand, and 
trying to trick him out of the schools with the other ; 
but out comes the red hat, heralded by Mr. Tim Healy, 
and in two hours Mr. Redmond turns from Noncon- 
formist Radicalism to the Crozier, with many speeches 
ready to prove that he had never wavered from his con- 
ception of the national mind and will as ecclesiastical 
assets. Only those in touch with the strings in Dublin 
know how near his destruction Mr. Redmond ran, and 
everybody sees that the Devolution Bill was childish if 
not meant to open the war that must some day come 
between Nationalism and the hierarchy. The sooner 
the better, for religion and for Ireland. 

Pat. 


THE INAUDIBLE AND INARTICULATE 
SCHOOL. 


WE can judge Oscar Wilde's plays better to-day 
than twelve or fourteen years ago, when the 
author suffered alternately from undue inflation and 
undue depression, to borrow the terms of the Stock 
Exchange. When the plays first appeared, Wilde 
dominated the dinner-table so completely that he had 
only to ask for the salt to set up a roar. Then came 
the period of execration, when all his paradoxes were 
merely inverted platitudes, and all his epigrams were 
stale or stolen. To-day we can calmly distinguish the 
merits of ‘‘A Woman of No Importance” from its 
faults, and with a short but sufficient perspective classify 
the play in literature. It is rather remarkable that after 
an interval of a little more than a century one Irishman 
should succeed another in the production of plays whose 
merit is purely literary. Oscar Wilde is the Sheridan 
of our day. The plays of the two men have a strong 
family resemblance ; for their charm lies not in plot, or 
pathos, or character-drawing, but simply in style—in 
sheer brilliance of expression, in hard, enduring wit. 
Sheridan and Wilde were both men of the world, 
heartless, disrespectable, but endued with the magic 
power of leaving stings behind them in the mind 
of their audience. Nobody sympathises with old Sir 
Peter Teazle or Uncle Oliver; and nobody really cares 
whether Lord Illingworth marries Mrs. Arbuthnot, or 
feels the slightest emotion when Gerald threatens to 
kill his father. In ‘‘ A Woman of No Importance”, as 


* 87 per cent. of Scotch schools are under elective boards, and 
only a majority of the remainder are under churches. 
+ Lowered since then, while Scotch salaries rise. 


in ‘‘ The School for Scandal”’, it is not the story or the 
characters that excite us, but the gay rhetoric and 
dazzling fence of the dialogue. 

In a play of this class it is obviously necessary that 
the words should be heard by the audience without 
effort. There are plenty of plays whose words are of 
no importance. In a historical spectacle or a royster- 
ing farce the exact words matter little, and so long as 
you catch the general drift of what the actors are 
saying you can be happy enough. But in a comedy of 
the Sheridan-Wilde school the dresses and the gestures 
are nothing compared with the very words. ‘A 
Woman of No Importance” is so badly acted at His 
Majesty’s Theatre that nine-tenths of the words 
are lost between the proscenium and the third row 
of the stalls. I thought that this was due to the 
size of the house and its notoriously bad acoustics— 
until Miss Ellis Jeffreys appeared. But as I heard 
every word which this superb actress said, without the 
slightest difficulty, [ was driven to the conclusion that 
I did not hear the others because they could not act. 
The truth is that Miss Ellis Jeffreys and Miss Marion 
Terry saved the play from damnation, for no one can 
stand the strain of trying to hear for very long. With 
the exception of these two ladies, the acting was 
absolutely amateurish, the speakers appearing partly 
frightened at the size of the building, and partly 
oppressed by the difficulty of the phrases committed to 
their tongues. And yet the actors and actresses con- 
cerned were really professionals ; and if we leave out 
Miss Viola Tree and Mr. Quartermaine, have all been 
in the habit of receiving the meed of public approbation 
during quite a number of years. Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
is the only actor since Sir Henry Irving’s death who 
maintains an eminent position in his profession without 
the power of learning a part or articulating it. During 
his last 'decade Irving was quite unintelligible; and 
apparently he has founded a school, the inaudible and 
inarticulate school. Although ‘‘ A Woman of No Im- 
portance” has now been running more than a week, 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree has not yet learned his part. It is 
possible that Mr. Tree considers his attitudes as more 
important than Oscar Wilde’s words, which he treated 
with dreamy contempt. I went to hear the words, and 
was baffled in the attempt from the first act to the last. 
Mr. Tree moons about the stage, muttering absently to 
himself, and occasionally bringing himself up with a 
jerk. ‘‘ Oh, ah, yes, I remember: I am acting one of 
Osear Wilde’s plays; what on earth comes next?” 
Some of the best epigrams, such as the description of 
woman as a sphinx without a secret, and the saying 
that saints have a past and sinners have a future, 
were smothered by Mr. Tree’s muffled whispering ; 
and the dialogue between Lord Illingworth and 
Gerald, with which the third act opens—quite the 
best passage in the play—was abbreviated by Mr. 
Tree’s lack of memory. What makes Mr. Tree’s 
inaudibility and inarticufateness the more exasperating 
is that he really possesses a very good set of vocal 
chords ; and that he can separate his words with per- 
fect distinctness when he chooses. I should like, with 
all respect, to impress upon Mr. Tree that the 
Irvingesque method does not suit the Sheridanesque 
comedy; and that if he would condescend to such 
vulgar details as learning his part, raising his voice, 
and opening his mouth, he might rank as an interpreter 
of Wilde. Mrs. Calvert and Miss Kate Bishop are not 
successful as Lady Hunstanton and Lady Caroline: 
their mode of speech and movements being those of 
boarding-house landladies. The Archdeacon is a 
grinning mask, also of the: inarticulate school, who 
reminds me painfully of what Mr. Kemble made of the 
part. Miss Viola Tree has the voice that weeps, and 
is not yet of the inarticulate school. She played the 


_impossible part of the Puritan maiden as well as it could 


bedone. Nothing proves Oscar Wilde’s insincerity more 
than the failure of Miss Marion Terry, that mistress of 
pathetic parts, to touch our emotions as Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
It is so obvious that Wilde did not care twopence about 
the fate of the betrayed and deserted mother that we 
ask ourselves, Why should we care? The real triumph 
of the play is won by Miss Ellis Jeffreys: she is the 
woman of importance; the queen of the cynical 
comedy. Her voice, enunciation and carriage are 
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yx of her clothes I dare not trust myself to write. 
do not know what may be the limitations of Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys, not having seen her often enough to 
judge, but in the part of Mrs. Allenby, the dauntless, 
disillusioned woman of the world, she seems to me to 
be without a rival, and to move easily upon the highest 
plane of art. A. A. B. 


PACHMANN: WITH A WORD ON GODOWSKY. 


| aes ong is the Verlaine or Whistler of the piano- 

forte. He has the head of a monk who has had 
commerce with the Devil, and it is whispered that he 
has sold his soul to the diabolical instrument, which, 
since buying it, can speak in a human voice. The 
sounds torture him, as a wizard is tortured by the 
shapes he has invoked. He makes them dance for his 
pleasure, and you hear their breath come and go, in the 
swell and subsiding of those marvellous crescendos and 
diminuendos which set the strings pulsating like a sea. 
He listens for the sound, listems for the last echo of it 
after it is gone, and is caught away from us visibly into 
that unholy company. 

Pachmann is the greatest player of the piano now 
living. He cannot interpret every kind of music, 
though his actual power is more varied than he has led 
the public to suppose. I have heard him play in private 
a show-piece of Liszt, a thunderous thing of immense 
difficulty, requiring a technique quite different from the 
technique which alone he cares to reveal to us; he had 
not played it for twenty years, and he played it with 
exactly the right crackling splendour that it demanded. 
On the rare occasions when he plays Bach, something 
that no one of our time has ever perceived or rendered 
in that composer seems to be evoked, and Bach lives 
again, with something of that forgotten life which only 
the harpsichord can help us to remember under the 
fingers of other players. When I heard him play the 
Italian Concerto in F it seemed to me the greatest 
thing he had ever done, and I said of it at the time that 
his art in it was like the art of Bach himself for purity,' 
poignancy, and clarity. Mozart and Weber are two of 
the composers whom he plays with the most natural 
instinct, for in both he finds and unweaves that dainty 
web of bright melody which Mozart made out of sun- 
light and Weber out of moonlight. There is nothing 
between him and them, as there is in Beethoven, for 
instance, who hides himself in the depths of a cloud, 
in the depths of wisdom, in the depths of the heart. 
And to Pachmann all this is as strange as mortal fire- 
sides to a fairy. He wanders round it, wondering at 
the great walls and bars that have been set about the 
faint, escaping spirit of flame. There is nothing human 
in him, and as music turns towards humanity it slips 
from between his hands. What he seeks and finds in 
music is the inarticulate, ultimate thing in sound: the 
music, in fact. 

It has been complained that Pachmann’s readings are 
not intellectual, that he does not interpret. It is true 
that he does not interpret between the brain and 
music, but he is able to disimprison sound, as no one 
has ever done with mortal hands, and the piano, when 
he touches it, becomes a joyous, disembodied thing, 
a voice and nothing more, but a voice which is music 
itself. To reduce music to terms of human intelligence 
or even of human emotion is to lower it from its own 
region, where it is Ariel. There is something in music, 
which we can apprehend only as sound, that comes to 
us out of heaven or hell, mocking the human agency 
that gives it speech, and taking flight beyondit. When 
Pachmann plays a Prelude of Chopin, all that Chopin 
was conscious of saying in it will, no doubt, be there ; 
it is all there, if Godowsky plays it: every note, every 
shade of expression, every heightening and quickening, 
everything that the notes actually say. But under 
Pachmann’s miraculous hands a miracle takes place ; 
mystery comes about it like an atmosphere, an icy thrill 
traverses it, the terror and ecstasy of a beauty that 
is not in the world envelop it ; we hear sounds that are 
awful and exquisite, crying outside time and space. Is 
it through Pachmann’s nerves, or through ours, that 
this communion takes place ? Is it technique, tempera- 
ment, touch, that reveals to us what we have never 


dreamed was hidden in sounds? Could Pachmann 
himself explain to us his own magic ? 

He would tell us that he had practised the piano with 
more patience than others, that he had taken more 
trouble to acquire a certain touch which is really the 
only way to the secret of his instrument. He could 
tell you little more ; but, if you saw his hands settle on 
the keys, and fly and poise there, as if they had nothing 
to do with the perturbed, listening face that smiles 
away from them, you would know how little he had 
told you. Now let us ask Godowsky, whom Pachmann 
himself sets above all other pianists, what he has to 
tell us about the way in which he plays. 

When Godowsky plays he sits bent and motionless, 
as if picking out a pattern with his fingers. He seems 
to keep surreptitious watch upon them, as they run 
swiftly on their appointed errands. There is no errand 
they are not nimble enough to carry without a stumble 
to the journey’s end. hey obey him as if in fear ; 
they dare not turn aside from the straight path ;-their 
whole aim is to get to the end of the journey, having 
done their task faultlessly. Sometimes, but without 
relaxing his learned gravity, he plays a difficult game, as 
in the Paganini variations of Brahms, which were done 
witha skill assure and as soulless as Paganini’s may have 
been. Sometimes he forgets that the notes are living 
things, and tosses them about a little cruelly, as if they 
were a juggler’s balls. They drop like stones: you are 
sorry for them, because they are alive. How Chopin 
suffers, when he plays the Preludes! He plays them 
without athrob ; the scholar has driven out the magic ; 
Chopin becomes a mathematician. In Brahms, in the 
G Minor Rhapsody, you hear much more of what 
Brahms meant to do; for Brahms has set strange 
shapes dancing, like the skeletons ‘‘in the ghosts’ 
moonshine” in a ballad of Beddoes; and these 
bodiless things take shape in the music, as Godowsky 
plays it unflinchingly, giving it to you exactly as it is, 
without comment. Here his fidelity to every outline of 
form becomes an interpretation. But Chopin isso much 
more than form that to follow every outline of it may be 
to leave Chopin out of the outline. 

Pachmann, of all the interpreters of Chopin, is the 
most subtle, the one most likely to do for the most 
part what Chopin wanted. The test, I think, is in the 
Third Scherzo. That great composition, one of the 
greatest among Chopin’s works, for it contains all his 
qualities in an intense measure, might have been thought 
less likely to be done perfectly by Pachmann than such 
Coleridge in music, such murmurings out of paradise, 
as the Etude in F Minor (Op. 25, No. 2) or one of those 
Mazurkas in which Chopin is more poignantly fantastic 
in substance, more wild and whimsical in rhythm, than 
elsewhere in his music ; and indeed, as Pachmann played 
them, they were strange and lovely gambols of un- 
christened elves. But in the Scherzo he mastered this 
great, violent, heroic thing as he had mastered the 
little freakish things and the trickling and whispering 
things. He gave meaning to every part of its decora- 
tion, yet lost none of the splendour and wave-like 
motion of the whole tossing and eager sea of sound. 

Pachmann’s art, like Chopin’s, which it perpetuates, 
is of that peculiarly modern kind which aims at giving 
the essence of things in their fine shades: ‘‘la nuance 
encor!” Is there, it may be asked, any essential thing 
left out in the process ; do we have attenuation in what 
is certainly a way of sharpening one’s steel to a very 
fine point? The sharpened steel gains in what is most 
vital in its purpose by this very paring away of its sub- 
stance ; and why should not a form of art strike deeper 
for the same reason? Our only answer to Whistler and 
Verlaine is the existence of Rodin and Wagner. There 
we have weight as well as sharpness ; these giants fly. 
It was curious to hear, in the vast luminous music of 
the ‘‘ Rheingold”, flowing like water about the earth, 
bare to its roots, not only an amplitude but a delicacy 
of fine shades not less realised than in Chopin. 
Wagner, it is true, welds the lyric into drama, without 
losing its lyrical quality. Yet there is no perfect lyric 
which is made less by the greatness of even a perfect 
drama. 

Chopin was once thought to be a drawing-room com- 
poser; Pachmann was once thought to be no “ serious 
artist”. Both have triumphed, not because the taste of 
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any public has improved, but because a few people who 
knew have whispered the truth to one another, and 
at last it has leaked out like a secret. 

ARTHUR SyMONS. 


THE RECTOR’S GLEBE. 


ROM time immemorial the pastures known as 
‘‘Church Meadow” and “ Hither Walk” with 
the coppice beyond have belonged to the Rectors of 
Drokenforde. When the Doomsday record was made, 
the manor was held by the Bishop, and a Saxon church 
stood in one corner of the glebe. And since then we 
may be allowed to associate the pleasant meadows 
which slope towards the river Meon with the successive 
Rectors who have held the living. The names of many 
of them are lost in oblivion, but some five-and-twenty 
are known. Of these the most interesting is that of 
Dr. William Hawkins, the son-in-law of Izaak Walton. 
The author of ‘‘ The Compleat Angler” often stayed at 
the Rectory, where, as we learn from his ‘‘ last will and 
testament ”, many of his books and belongings were 
kept. He must frequently have wandered over the 
glebe, ‘‘ chequered in spring with water-lilies and lady- 
smocks”’, down to the ‘‘ swift, shallow, clear brook”’, 
sometimes alone with a fishing-rod in his hand, and 
sometimes in company with one of his friends—with 
Mr. Francis Morley perhaps, who lived at the Manor 
House hard by and to whom he left a ring, or with 
Thomas Ken, his near relative by marriage ; or more 
certainly with his little grand-daughter Anne Hawkins, to 
whom “‘sitting under a willow-tree by the water-side ” he 
would doubtless preach lessons of ‘‘ sweet content”. 
In those days the secret subterranean passage which 
tradition says ran from the Manor House, beneath the 
glebe meadows, to the ‘‘ Palice-mead” beyond, where 
a mansion or monastery is said to have stood, was 
doubtless known to the villagers, who still love to talk, 
in hushed voices, of the mysterious way. We may 
think, too, of Mr. Nicholas Preston, ‘‘ the sequestered 
minister ” in the days of the Commonwealth, wandering 
sadly over the pastures, which were rightly his, and 
listening to the owls hooting in the twilight as they 
issued from the old church tower. Mr. Robert Webb, 
too, the Puritan preacher, who is said to have been a 
good man and eminent in the pulpit, had possession of 
the glebe for ten years, and, if such frivolities were not 
beneath his notice, must have often hearkened to the 
nightjars of a summer’s evening, and watched the 
moorhens and dabchicks in the stream below. 

In one corner of the glebe a stone monument will be 
seen, some six or seven feet in height, and of not 
inelegant design. It was erected in 1789, to the memory 
of Lewis Stephens D.D., Rector of the parish, who at 
his death in 1746 left a strip of meadowland, known as 
‘* Longmead”’,, to his successors in the living ‘‘ for the 
term of five hundred years”. The said narrow strip 
of land lies directly between ‘‘ Church Meadow” and 
‘** Hither Walk”; hence the appropriate Latin inscrip- 
tion adapted from Horace, inscribed on the monument, 
which may be rendered as follows: ‘‘ Thanks to the 
gift of yon intervening meadow, my little Glebe is 
now four-square.” The meadow, which borders the 
river Meon, is at times little better than a swamp, and 
from an old map in the writer’s possession seems to 
have been formerly an osier-bed. For agricultural 
purposes it is of little value, the herbage being rank 
and mixed with coarse rushes and sedges; but from 
the point of view of a naturalist ‘‘ Longmead” is a 
most interesting addition to the Rector’s glebe. Many 
choice species of plants grow undisturbed in the boggy 
ground. When the king-cups are in flower the meadow 
is a sheet of gold; and later the water-avens will be 
in bloom and the lesser skullcap. Several kinds of 
orchids may also be found, including the bee-orchis and 
both varieties of the marsh-orchis ; while in the height 
of summer great thickets of meadowsweet will fill the air 
with fragrance. 

During the breeding season ‘“‘ Longmead” is always 
tenanted by several pairs of peewits, and the ‘“‘ drum- 
ming” of a snipe is a familiar sound. Wild ducks, 
too, make their nests in the tall tussocks of grass and 


rushes which occupy the swampier portions of the 
ground, and more than one moor-hen’s nest may 
always be seen. As autumn approaches, large numbers 
of sea-gulls make their appearance on the glebe, and 
dabchicks frequent the stream. The stately heron 
becomes a constant visitor, and adds much dignity to 
the quiet surroundings. Now and again rarer species 
will show themselves. Some years ago, during a 
severe frost, a strange bird was noticed among the tall 
reeds which skirt the river. It was shy, and difficult of 
approach ; but at last unfortunately it fell a victim to 
the gun. It proved to be a fine specimen of the 
common bittern, a bird, alas! never since met with on 
the Rector’s glebe. Once too, for several weeks, a 
hoopoe frequented the spot, to the intense delight of 
the keen ornithologist who then held the living. 

A ‘‘gentle walk” leads from the Rectory to the 
river, now as in the days of Izaak Walton full of 
‘store of trouts”. Indeed as many as forty fine fish 
might be counted last season from the rustic bridge 
which spans the stream. Strange to say, the may-fly, 
which is common enough a mile below, has never yet 
been seen on the water which flows through the 
Rector’s glebe. On the banks water-voles abound, 
and now and then an otter comes up the river. Indeed 
the glebe is a veritable sanctuary for wild creatures. 
The pasture is covered with mole-hills. If you listen 
attentively you may perchance hear ‘“‘the hedge-pig 
whine”. On a summer’s evening the great bat, first 
noticed by Gilbert White of Selborne, will be hawking 
for insects above the lofty elms. Dormice are plentiful 
among the tangled vegetation of the hedgerows. 
Squirrels too may occasionally be seen, and hares are 
frequent visitors; but of late years the badger does 
not seem to have haunted the quiet haven of the 
Rector’s glebe. Still, not half a mile distant is ‘‘ Brock 
Bridge”, doubtless named after the harmless animal 
which, in former years, had its burrow in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Beyond ‘‘ Hither Walk” the long belt of beech-trees 
begins which leads to a neighbouring Rectory about a 
mile distant. The story goes, and seems to be well 
substantiated, that the trees were planted about one 
hundred years ago by the respective Rectors of the two 
parishes. The Rectors, it appears, were fast friends, 
and moreover were connected by marriage, and being 
persons of considerable wealth—one of them held five 
livings in addition to a canonry at Winchester—they 
determined to plant a shady grove which should con- 
nect the two establishments. The ‘‘ Beech Walk”, as 
it is called, now forms a conspicuous feature in the 
landscape, and contains a number of finé trees, some of 
large size. Our pluralist-Rector, who is the ‘‘ Parson 
Poulter ” of Cobbett’s ‘‘ Rural Rides”’, was a great tree- 
fancier, and withal a botanist of some repute. His 
former garden on the banks of the Meon can still show 
a fine catalpa, a large Judas-tree, a beautiful deciduous 
cypress, and several lofty tulip-trees of his planting. 
A list of wild-flowers too remains, which in conjunction 
with his friend’s brother, who afterwards became Dean 
of Winchester, he drew up as growing on the Rector’s 
glebe. Among these a most interesting example may 
be mentioned. There flourished in those days, more 
than a century ago, not far from the old water-mill, 
Thalictrum flavum, or the yellow meadow-rue. It is a 
plant the writer had never met with during many years’ 
diligent botanising. Inspired by the Rector’s entry, he 
carefully examined the ancient glebe ; and there, doubt- 
less on the very spot that ‘‘ Parson Poulter’’ had 
noticed it some time before the year 1799, the graceful 
plant, with its finely-cut leaves, was in full flower last 
summer. It is said that the exceedingly rare coral- 
root (Dentaria bulbifera) was once found in the thick 
hedgerow which borders ‘‘Church Meadow”, not far 
from the spot where year by year the green alkanet 
(Anchusa sempervirens) puts forth its rich blue blossoms 
—perhaps its only habitat in the county. 

A right-of-way ” now exists through the ‘‘ Beech 
Walk”, which is nevertheless the haunt of a number of 
wild creatures. Last season a fox made his home there 
for several months, and might be seen almost any day 
by those who knew where to look for him. The smaller 
birds abound. Two or three species of tits—the blue- 
tit, the oxeye, and the cole-tit—are always present, and 
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most likely a colony of those exquisite little creatures, 
the long-tailed tits. There is mostly a bullfinch about 
the coppice ; and thanks to the Wild Birds Protection 
Act, goldfinches are no longer rare. Sometimes, in 
hard winters, large flocks of woodpigeons roost in the 
lofty beech-trees ; and a number of finches congregate 
in the shelter of the underwood. Among these a few 
bramblings may mostly be found. During the severe 
weather of last January a .goodly number of these 
interesting winter visitors might be seen under the 
beeches, searching for the fallen mast, which is a 
favourite food in frosty weather. The male brambling 
is a handsome bird, and may be at once distinguished 
from the chaffinch, which he somewhat resembles, by 
his slightly larger size, and by the whitish patch on 
the lower part of the back, which is very conspicuous 
when the bird is on the wing. 


THE REDSHANKS AND THE RUFF. 


A* incidental advantage of leaving one’s native 
land, in order to observe some bird unknown or 
uncommon there, whose habits are of peculiar interest, 
is this, that one may sometimes find those of some old 
familiar friend or another of equal, or, at any rate, 
considerable interest, in a manner before unsuspected. 
It may be more (or less) abundant—for the habits of all 
animals are influenced by their numbers—or its inter- 
relations with different species, as well as the altered 
character of the country, may have a similar modifying 
effect, or, again, one’s own powers of observation may 
be stimulated by these or other causes, with correspond- 
ing results. One may see it there, perchance, in greater 
numbers, by which the life of all birds—nay of all beings 
—is affected, or the strangeness of its surroundings 
and company, investing it for the time with a kind of 
newness, powers of observation that have, in its case, 
lain dormant, may quicken and bear fruit. The above 
reflection may serve as the prologue to a pretty little 
play of the redshanks, brought out on a foreign stage, 
and unremarked by me before ; and if the case of the 
‘* parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus” should 
here seem applicable, it will, at least, be conceded 
that a mouse, whencesoever issuing, is a graceful little 
animal, by no means unworthy attention; indeed it 
has inspired lines equal—one may just as well say 
‘* superior”—for what, when one talks in this way, 
should stop one? all passes—to any that a mountain 
has given us. Be this as it may—and for my own part 
I conceive of literary criticism as an everlasting insist- 
ence on one’s own private taste, or the want of 
it—the redshanks, who is entitled to all the pride 
and advantages of being a British bird, behaves 
when abroad, in the spring-time, in a manner 
which, at first sight, strikes one as somewhat un- 
English. Several of these birds may, under the pre- 
dicate1 circumstances, be collected together on some 
open piece of ground from which, all at once, they take 
flight and, after a little aerial Rundreise, return again 
to the same spot. Here they stand or walk about, as 
they had been doing before, each occupied with his 
individual proclivities till, as though wearied by such 
terrestrial activity, altiora petunt, and all, once more, 
as by a common impulse, sweep heavenwards—though 
not, it must be confessed, very high. Shortly, as is 
usual, they come down, and in due course go up again ; 
and these little excursions and reassemblings may be 
continued, at longer or shorter intervals, for an hour or 
so, perhaps, on an April or May morning—by June, 
with a family, earth has conquered. 

As a rule, when the birds rise, they do not fly off at 
once, but hang poised, for a little, over the spot of 
their choice, on wings which quiver gracefully. Then 
they sweep away, to be drawn back, after circling 
hither and thither, as though by an invisible thread. 
Such, in its main elements, is the sport or play, but 
longer observation, as is usual in such matters, makes 
accurate description more difficult—at least forces it to 
be less concise. When it first begins—or rather 
when one’s attention is first drawn to it—a troupe 
of pethaps eight or nine birds are taking part in the 
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performance; but as it advances these players, like 
others, are seen to ‘“‘have their exits and their 
entrances ”, so that the number may sometimes rise to 
a dozen or over, and at other times shrink as low as to 
three or four—yet, all the while, the same scene is 
being presented. Whether, when the assemblage is 
thus augmented, all the birds composing it were there 
at the beginning, or whether it has been joined by 
others who have either, since, flown away, or remained 
in place of former members—whether, in fact, the birds 
that go and those that come belong to the original 
corps de ballet, or what the original number of this 
was, it is difficult, if not impossible, to say. It is 
noticeable, however, that when any small body separate 
themselves from the rest, they show the same tendency 
thus to leave and return to the place where they may 
now settle ; or, here and there, over the flat landscape, 
one may observe other little groups engaged in the 
same simple pastime. Again, in following these move 
ments of apparently the same ballet for two consecu- 
tive days, it is noticeable that though the place of 
rendezvous is approximately the same, yet it is not 
exactly so, but some few paces off perhaps, on a bare 
stretch instead of a grass-patch, or vice versa. The 
fact, however, that about the same number of birds are 
doing the same thing, at about the same place, seems fair 
evidence as far as it goes that the individual elements of 
which the band is composed, though fluctuating, are con- 
stant, or, at any rate, that they tend to become so. The 
main point is this, that there seems to be a tendency 
amongst redshanks to become attached to a certain 
spot of ground—apparently for no better reason than 
that they happen to be standing there—to which, when 
they have left it, they will time after time fly back in 
preference to any other. 

Such a habit as this, having nothing beyond or in 
relation to it, may seem but of small importance, but if 
we take it in connection with some more developed ones, 
in other species, in which it plays a part, and more 
especially if—as for every evolutionist I hold it be 
—a peculiar interest attaches to the beginnings of 
things, then assuredly it is worth remarking, since it 
is calculated to throw light on origins. Now, as 
is well known, many birds have habits more or 
less remarkable for the due observance of which they 
repair to a certain spot, and it might be supposed that 
this local attachment, if in such cases it exists, was a 
mere corollary of the habit itself, since, without it, its 
raison d’étre would seem to be wanting. With the 
bower-birds, for instance, unless successive ‘‘ bowers ” 
be made and disported in, the bird must necessarily 
resort to the place of their building, and the same 
may be said in regard to the Argus pheasant, 
who does not, presumably, keep finding and clearing 
a number of different playgrounds. Here we might 
think that the love of a particular spot was merged, in 
the one case, in that of esthetic adornment, and, in the 
other, in that of neatness or tidiness—the feminine 
passion of having things in their (postulated) places. 
When, however, the only observable activities which 
prevail in a certain selected locality are the common 
ones of fighting and courting, it is by no means 
apparent why these should not be indulged in, now 
here and now there—in fact anywhere, as they are with 
most species—instead of in just this one place. Why, 
for instance, should the blackcock fly down, to court 
and do battle, upon one moss or peat hag, amidst 
the surrounding fir-forest, rather than another, though 
it be but a hundred yards off? And why should the ruff 
return, year after year, to a particular patch on the low- 
lying flat-lands, till it become worn with his tramplings, 
though it would be difficult to find one single spot 
on the entire expanse which would not do precisely as 
well? If this be a purely local predilection, then in 
the redshanks, which neither courts nor fights, nor 
does anything else in particular in these little tem- 
porary assembly grounds, we perhaps see that primitive 
conservative instinct which may be the origin of all 
such predilections. And this trivial habit of the red- 
shanks may throw light, in a particular manner, on those 
more important and permanent reunions which are 
held by the ruff—whw belongs to the same family— 
inasmuch as there may be two, if not more, of these 
within but a short distance of one another, and the 
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habitués of each are accustomed to a certain, though 
limited, extent to meet and mingle, so that an observer 
of either notices, almost daily, though mostly but for 
a short time, new faces amongst the old. Ruffs, too, 
it will be found, have other places where, though they 
do not resort to them for nuptial purposes, they yet 
seem to like to go down and remain for a little together. 
Lastly, the following observation has fallen to my lot. 
Amongst such a little band of redshanks, acting as 
déscribed, I have noticed one bird, considerably larger, 
of a’much darker colour—almost black—and with much 
thicker plumage on the neck—in fact, a male ruff, 
though not yet nuptially adorned. Whatever the red- 
shanks did, this ruff did too. When they flew away he 
went with them ; when they returned he was amongst 
them ; in short, he seemed one of themselves. From 
thie above facts it may perhaps be surmised that the 
developed place-loving instinct —if we thus term it—of 
the ruff has originated in the same embryonic beginnings 
which we see in its cousin the redshanks. 
EpmunD SELovs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERBUM SAP. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Paignton, 28 May, 1907. 


Sir,—The Imperial Conference having come to a pre- 
déstined end, while remembrance of its significance 
is still in the public mind, will you permit me to 
cite the following extract from an author not long 
deceased, but who ‘“‘ being dead yet speaketh” as 
follows * :— 

‘* One of the first things which we have to do towards 
this end [the welding together of the aims and interests 
of England and her dependencies] is to get rid of our 
Olympian self-satisfaction, and to bear in mind that we 
have quite as much to gain from union with our over- 
sea dependencies as they have; nay, that in another 
generation it might be ours to sue, and possibly to sue 
in vain, for this connexion. We ought to cultivate the 
wholesome habit of regarding these magnificent pos- 
sessions as being just about the thing that we have 
most reason to be proud of, as indeed the other nations 
of ‘the world actually do regard them; and we should 
stady to secure and to retain their affection and good- 
will by all the means at our command. At present 
they may be, as regards resources and population, 
‘small and of no reputation’, but they will not long be 
so. At present their auxiliary war contingents may be 
slender, and significant solely as symbolical of a friendly 
sentiment ; but in the brief course of another generation 
these dependencies will be populous and powerful, and 
their-military and naval co-operation will be decisive of 
the gravest issues. We must cultivate habitual respect 
for communities which so well deserve it ; and, in fine, 
we must endeavour to form the habit, so wisely recom- 
mended by Professor Seeley, of regarding our trans- 
oceanic possessions as part and parcel of our Empire, 
just as much as Devonshire or Caithness, and our 
brethren across the sea as our countrymen just as much 
as the men of Kent or Cornwall.” 

These are weighty words, and should not carry the 
less weight because they are from a posthumous work 
of their author, who had personally reckoned with the 
Antipodes. Faithfully yours, 

Morris Bent. 


MR. LLOYD-GEQORGE AND FOREIGN TRADE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Hamburg, 28 May, 1907. 
Str;—You have justly condemned the abnormal 
language used recently by the Under-Secretary for the 
Golonies, but what have the public to think about a 
speech of the President of the Board of Trade, who is 
reported‘to have discovered during a short trip to this 


* Cf. p. 231, “ Dribbles and Drabbles ”, by the late Major-General 
Batrick Maxwell, LL.D. 


place and Antwerp that both these ports enjoy important 
commercial advantages over London? 

A considerable number of business men in England 
have known such facts for many years, and some have 
felt the influence of such advantages before they were 
aware of their existence. To my mind a man occupying 
an important position on the Board of Trade for a nation 
of traders ought to have made a study of the trading 
facilities of other nations before assuming guch a 
position. 

He appears to know even less of the advantages of 
import duties as levied on this side after a well-proven 
effective system; whether such duties are raised for 
revenue or for other objects seems immaterial, because 
they are a necessity under modern trading conditions. 

Whether he inquired about such advantages we are 
not told; perhaps political economy is not worth over- 
much study by Free Trade politicians, who prefer a state 
of happy ignorance, shared unfortunately by some pro- 
minent scientific people who it appears cannot emerge 
from the stone age of evolution. ie 

Some of our journalists are here at present on invita- 
tion to make studies, I suppose, on German friendship. 
There will be some feasting at all events, and flattering 
compliments will be exchanged, but I am afraid that 
will be all. A better friendship can only be established 
when England begins to demonstrate that she is well 
able to hold her own against foreign aggressive com- 
mercial competition. It will create respect on this side, 
which is much needed. 

I am, Sir, yours very sincerely, 
A. DROEGE. 


MORE COPYWRONG. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, May 28, 1907. 


Sir,—Messrs. Routledge & Co. announce a new 
edition of Johns’ ‘‘ Flowers of the Field”—a work 
which we have published for the last fifty years, the 
copyright of which has now expired. 

Of course, anyone can print non-copyright matter, 
but Messrs. Routledge have gone out of their way to 
depreciate the latest edition of the work, which was 
completely revised and re-written for us a few years 
ago by Professor G. S. Boulger F.L S. 

This edition is in every way abreast of modern 
requirements and is purchased in large quantities every 
year by the leading educational authorities. 

In a prospectus, a copy of which I enclose, Messrs. 
Routledge imply that this latest edition is not ‘‘a really 
trustworthy popular guide” and that it is ‘‘ not up to 
date in its text”. They claim as a special and dis- 
tinctive merit of their new issue that it adopts the 
modern classification, though they must know per- 
fectly well that it has no advantage in this respect over 
Mr. Boulger’s edition, and the up-to-date character of 
their book may be inferred from the fact that it repro- 
duces cuts which were rejected as inadequate as far 
back as 1871. 

The introduction of this kind of depreciation into an 
advertisement is a question of taste which I need not 
discuss. A more serious aspect of the case is that 
Messrs. Routledge are misleading the public as to the 
true facts when they seek to convey the impression 
that those who desire to obtain the only trustworthy 
and up-to-date edition of the book must purchase it 
from them at 7s. 6d., and that our latest edition, which 
can be obtained from any discount bookseller at 5s. 8d., 
is by comparison worthless. 

I have not touched upon the legal aspect of this 
depreciatory notice, which is reserved for our legal 
advisers, 

Yours very faithfully, 
Epmunp 
Secretary. 

We have carefully examined Johns’ ‘‘ Flowers of 
the Field”, edited by Professor Boulger—a highly 
capable authority—and published by the S.P.C.K., 
and find it an excellent edition and quite ‘‘ up-to- 
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SHALL THE ALHAMBRA PERISH ? 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Royston, Eton Avenue, N.W., 
28 May, 1907. 


Sir,—The traveller who from the beautiful Vega of 
Granada sees the ruddy towers of the Alhambra con- 
trasting with the snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada in 
the distance will wish that so lovely a palace of 
enchantment might be transported to his own country. 
Let him put his desire into words, and he will find the 
palace of the Moorish Kings of Granada, with all its 
courts and halls, instantly tendered for his acceptance, 
after the courtly Spanish fashion, with the simple 
formula ‘‘It is yours”. And so, in effect, it is 
yours, and ours, and everyone’s. 

For some years past, sinister rumours have been 
prevalent that this precious building, founded in the 
thirteenth century by Mohammed the First, Sultan 
of Granada, is in danger. Fortunately, it is not 
too late to avert the peril in which it stands, and the 
question is only one of funds. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, naturally anxious for the preservation of this 
renowned pile, provides for current expenses of repair ; 
but so far has not been able to expend the large sum 
necessary to effect a thorough restoration. It may 
perhaps be hoped that some thoughtful, large-minded 
millionaire will do himself much honour by throwing 
some thousands literally ‘‘into the breach”. 

To contemplate the possibility of the collapse of the 
palace is to be filled with dismay. It is a marvel, it is 
true, that it should have survived the shocks of earth- 
quake, the fury of Ferdinand and Isabella’s soldiery, 
the demolition of whole suites of chambers by the 
Emperor Charles V., its many devastating conflagra- 
tions, and—the crowning disaster of all—its wanton 
spoliation by the French troops under Sebastiani in 
January 1810. Yet, in spite of the damage wrought 
by malice, rapine, neglect and accident, this Arabic 
Acropolis still rises proudly above the Vega, mutely 
demanding to be preserved for the worlds of art, 
history, and romance. 

The Alhambra has fascinated travellers and writers 
of every age and nation. To realise its spell, its 
mystery and its magic, one must live in the palace 
and contemplate it—like ‘‘ fair Melrose "—by moon- 
light, when all around is still. At such a time the 
effect is unforgettable; every rent and chasm of 
time, every mouldering tint and weather-stain dis- 
appears ; the long colonnades of marble brighten in 
the moonbeams, and the decorated halls—the pride 
and delight of the proud princes of the Beni Nasr—are 
illumined with a softened radiance, until we seem to 
walk in the enchanted palace of some Arabian tale. 
The long lines of the walls and towers follow the curves 
and dips of the ground just as an artist would have 
them placed ; the wooded slopes, kept green by water- 
courses, are tenanted by nightingales singing as if in 
pain at so tender a scene of desolate beauty. 

Never was the annihilatiom of a nation more com- 
plete than that of the Spanish Moors. The exiled 
temnant of a once powerful and cultured people be- 
came assimilated with the predatory hordes of Barbary. 
Thus the Alhambra remains not merely an Oriental 
palace amidst the Gothic edifices of westernmost Europe 
—a Moslem pile in the midst of a Christian land —but 
almost the last monument of a culture, a civilisation, a 
Society that has utterly passed away. 

_ With the pen, unaided by the brush, no adequate 
idea can be conveyed of the beauty, the delicacy, and 
the richness of Mohammedan art in Spain as exempli-- 
fied in the towers, courts and halls of the Alhambra. 
On entering one seems transported to fairyland. Arches 
borne upon pillars too slender seemingly to sustain 
their weight ; ceilings and walls incrusted with fret- 
work so minute and intricate as to baffle the most 
patient draughtsman ; and amidst or around the most 
complex forms, constantly disposed Arabic sentences 
of moral and religious tendency, the most often- 


repeated being ‘‘ Wa la ghalib illa Alla !""—‘‘ There is |. 


nO conqueror but God!”—the famous motto of the 
founder Al Ahmar and his successors. 


In the Hall of Justice, with its exquisite arches 
springing from the thinnest columns, are the famous 
paintings on leather ascribed to the fifteenth century, 
painted on skins nailed to the dome. These unique 
specimens of Moslem pictorial art should have been 
placed under glass long ago. 

More beautiful still is the Hall of the Two Sisters. 
Here nothing can surpass the charm of the prospect 
through a range of apartments where a succession of 
arches terminates in a large window affording a view of 
open country. The symmetry is superb; its stalactite 
ceilings are the most perfect examples remaining of 
this curious kind of decoration ; and very beautiful is 
the honeycomb vaulting, with thousands of fantastic 
cell formations, as though the architect had been 
assisted in his work by swarms of Brobdingnagian bees. 
At the upper end of the hall, but separated from it by a 
corridor, is the famous Balcony of Lindaraja. On this 
the poets, painters, and architects of Granada’s prime 
lavished their most exalted efforts. The varieties of 
form and colour which adorn other portions of the 
palace have here been blended with the happiest effect. 
Great pains were expended on the inscriptions which 
address themselves to the eyes by the beauty of the 
characters—exercise the intellect by the effort to 
decipher their curious and complex involutions !—and 
reward the imagination by the beauty of the sentiments 
and the music of their composition. The eye soars 
upward and flutters in and out of those flower-cup 
cells which seem the first creative types of some fresh 
world. 

In the Hall of the Abencerrages one is told that 
thirty-six cavaliers of the heroic tribe of that name 
were sacrificed to appease the jealousy or allay the fears 
ofatyrant. A deep stain on the marble pavement is 
pointed out by the cicerone as proof incontestable of 
the massacre. 

On entering the Court of the Myrtles, Granada 
changes to Damascus. The walls are no longer for- 
bidding blocks of stone, but pierced trellises that turn 
sunlight and moonlight into filigree patterns. ‘‘ Surely 
they are needlework turned to stone”, says a traveller 
of long ago; ‘‘or some great Sultan has built them 
with panels cut from caskets of Indian ivory, though 
the piecing be not seen”. Hence it is but a step to 
the Court of Lions. No part of the edifice gives a more 
complete idea of its original magnificence, for no 
portion has suffered so little from the ravages of time. 
In the centre stands the famous fountain. The alabaster 
basins still shed their diamond drops; and the twelve 
lions which support them spout forth their crystal 
streams as in the days of Boabdil—if only on rare 
occasions. Looking upon the fairy tracery of the 
peristyles, and the apparently fragile fretwork of the 
walls, it is extraordinary that work so delicate should 
have survived the wear and tear of centuries. It is 
almost sufficient to excuse the popular tradition that the 
whole is protected by a magic charm. 

Beyond the Court of Myrtles is the oblong Sala de la 
Barca, radiant with colour as the edge of fading evening 
cloud. One passes on into the Hall of Ambassadors— 
with a dome that bursts like a flower bell upon the 
sight. These domes appear to be mere resting clouds 
swelling around one. One has no sense of their 
weight or means of permanency—all is airiness. The 
walls are like the leaves of illuminated missals framed 
by cornices of poem and prayer. The Hall of Ambas- 
sadors is the largest and most imposing apartment in 
the palace, though in arrangement and symmetry of 
details less perfect than the Hall of the Two Sisters. 

When one considers the beauty and the grandeur of 
it all, the lofty and romantic associations of these halls, 
the high level of culture they indicate, it seems in- 
credible, nay impossible, that the Alhambra shall be 
allowed to go down to destruction—that no hand 
should be stretched forth ‘‘ to save and recover some- 
what from the deluge of time” which has overwhelmed 
the once-mighty race that reared these threatened 
walls, 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT F. CALVERT. 
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REVIEWS. 
BRAZEN DOCUMENTS. 


“The Brasses of England.” By H. W. Macklin. London: 
Methuen. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


{ss history of brass engraving lends itself to 

division into definite periods which, making some 
allowance for overlapping of styles, correspond roughly 
with distinct phases of the national life. Seeing in 
this his opportunity to connect brasses more closely 
with the history of the country, Mr. Macklin has 
adopted historic periods as the main basis for the 
arrangement of his book on the memorial brasses of 
England. The effigy of Sir John Daubernoun at Stoke 
d’Abernon heads the list of early specimens still in 
existence which belong to the reigns of the first two 
Edwards : they form a small group apart and are too 
well known to need description ; the latten of which 
they are made is very thick and of good quality, and 
the engraved lines cut deep in the metal possess a 
beauty peculiarly their own. The second period 
covers the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. ; 
this Mr. Macklin calls the golden age, for the artistic 
treatment of brasses falling within it touches high- 
water mark: as an indirect result of the Black Death 
brasses became much more numerous, for the accu- 
mulation of wealth which followed it brought them 
within reach of all classes of society. The first brass 
to commemorate a trader appeared about 1350, and the 
large foreign plates made to the order of rich merchants 
indicate that the commercial element was growing 
rapidly in importance about that time. On foreign 
brasses in England Mr. Macklin has written a very 
interesting chapter : he is of opinion that those at King’s 
Lynn, S. Albans, Wensley, North Mimms and Newark 
probably came from Liibeck ; the evidence he brings 
forward is strongly in favour of his contention, though 
hitherto they have been classed generally as Flemish. 
In the Lancastrian period there are signs of decline in 
the art of engraving, the lines are finer and shading is 
introduced ; in the second half of the fifteenth century 
deterioration becomes marked, figures grow stiff and 
shading is oftener employed. Mr. Macklin takes the 
brasses laid down during the Wars of the Roses to 
form a fourth group ; some of these suggest a confusion 
of ideas, flowers and grass appearing at the feet of 
persons whose heads rest on tilting helms. At this 
period trade symbols were frequently used for decora- 
tive purposes, and party badges and collars are con- 
spicuous in monuments of those entitled to wear them. 

The Tudor era is more noticeable for the quantity 
than the quality of its brasses: special types such as 
chalice brasses, heart brasses, shrouded figures and 
skeletons were in considerable favour while it lasted, 
and mural brasses began to occupy a prominent place 
amongst memorials of the dead. On the death of the 
eighth Henry engravers experienced a bad time ; but 
with the accession of Elizabeth, trade reviving, the 
renewed demand for brasses must have kept them 
fairly busy. Latten was manufactured in England 
for the first time in Elizabeth’s reign ; but the home- 
made article was poor thin stuff, though good enough 
perhaps for the pictures cut out of and upon it, 
the drawing of the period being miserably inferior. 
The Caroline brasses are few in number and, with 
the exception of the Harsnett example, wretched 
things taken at their best. From 1650 onwards 
brasses cease to have any interest for the artist, 
and it is fortunate that there are only four to bear 
witness to the taste of the eighteenth century. Very 
little is known about the men who made a trade 
of brass engraving ; London was the principal seat of 
the business and at an early date York must have 
ranked second only to it in importance. Peculiarities 
of workmanship point to the existence of regular 
schools at different local centres, though few of them 
seem to have survived to profit by the Elizabethan 
revival. 

The distribution of brasses throughout the country 
opens up a wide field for speculation ; it is curious that 
it should follow well-defined geographical lines, but the 
number of despoiled slabs still waiting to be catalogued, 


to say nothing of those already removed and destroyed; 


prevents any safe conclusion being drawn from distribu. 


tion. From the beginning of the reign of Edward II, 
down to their final disappearance in the sixteenth, 
century, canopies are a prominent feature in brass. 
design, and reproduce the architecture of their time. 
Brackets and cross-brasses also, which form distinct: 
classes by themselves, copy the style of their particular 
periods. These cross-brasses suffered cruelly from 
Puritan malevolence, and not many have escaped  the- 
crusade against the Cross. Indeed all kinds of brasses. 
have felt the destructive effects of the Reformation, and 
the work of destruction still goes on ; for there are clergy 
and architects at the present day who take brasses 
from their original settings, and allow the slabs from. 
which they have been displaced to be carried away or 
broken up. Surely the stones are as much entitled to. 
respect as their accessories. 

Even when they have little zsthetic value, brasses. 
are always well worth study, for they faithfully mirror 
the spirit and temper of their age. Nothing could be: 
more suggestive than the contrast between one of the 
early recumbent figures and a ‘‘ biographical ” brass of 
the sixteenth century showing father and mother with 
family complete, the living children habited in the 
fashion of the hour, the dead wrapped in grave-clothes. 
Some of the gossipy Elizabethan pictures commemo-. 
rating women who died in child-birth are positively 
repulsive in their want of reticence; and the parlia- 
mentary general in swaggering attitude, with hand on 
hip, looks vulgar and cuts a sorry figure when placed 
alongside a kneeling soldier of the Tudor period. The 
passage of time can be traced in the inscriptions. It 
is a far call from the medieval knight to the Jacobean 
divine, but the simple ‘‘ Gist icy” and short prayer for 
‘*merci” on the soul of Sir John Daubernoun is a 
standing snub to the snobbish pagan panegyric eulo- 
gising Dean Tyndall, which runs thus :— 


‘* In presence, gouernement, good action and in birth, 
Grave, wise, couragious, noble was this earth. 
The poor, ye Church, ye Colledge, say here lyes 
A freinde, a Deane, a Maistre, true, good, wise.” 


Here the opinion of God seems to be immaterial, and! 
Christ the master is forgotten. 

The first inscription in the English language is ona 
plate without figure to one John Smith who died about 
1370. In rude speech the sentiment expressed is the 
same as that found in the lines borrowed from the 
‘*Clericalis disciplina’’ placed on the Black Prince’s 
tomb: a plagiarism displaying a very different senti- 
ment will be found in an epitaph on Mr. John Bosworth, 
a yeoman of the seventeenth century ; for sound un- 
adulterated smugness it cannot be beaten :— 


** All you that pass me by, 
As you are now soe once was I, 
As I am now soe shall you be, 
Remember the poor and imitate me.” 


John Bosworth and Thomas 4 Kempis were evidently 
not on intimate terms. In his concluding pages Mr. 
Macklin protests against the vandalism of ‘‘ restora- 
tion” ; we sincerely hope it may have a good effect. 
He has already earned a right to champion the cause 
of brasses, and his thorough and comprehensive survey 
of them gives him a further claim to plead for their 
better preservation. 


THE LAND OF THE PARDONS. 


‘Picturesque Brittany.” By Mrs. Arthur G. Bell. 
With Illustrations by Arthur G. Bell. London: 
Dent. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Loe volume is a good specimen of the illustrated 
books relating to Brittany of which in recent 
years there has been a considerable output. Mrs Bell 
in the year 1905 spent a few weeks running through 
Brittany, and has thought fit not only to record her 
trip, but to supplement her narrative with a ‘‘ general 
account of the whole of the province”. We should 
be sorry to say that her book is void of merit. The 
style is pleasant; there is in it a good deal of guide- 
book information. The author has a keen eye for 
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costumes, is really interested in Pardons, and in the 
religious controversy that now divides France she 
is on the right side. Mr. Bell also has embellished 
her pages with some pretty illustrations. The ordinary 
British tourist who knows nothing of the Armorican land 
and who meditates a descent on its shores may with 
advantage read the volume. Still the more educated 
reader will find in these pages as in most other English 
pooks that deal with Bretagne bretonnante much that 
will irritate him. The truth is that writers like Mrs. 
Bell do not possess a tithe of the information necessary 
to draw a real picture of Brittany. If only such place 
impressionists would read the essay on the old Duchy 
which Dean Church wrote more than fifty years ago, 
they would have some idea of the way to treat the 
subject. As it is, they sit down to write with no general 
knowledge of the history or literature of Brittany, far 
less of that other Keltic land, Wales, with which the 
early history of Brittany is so inseparably linked. Their 
authorities are modern romances like ‘‘ Le Pécheur 
d'Islande”’, or graceful but one-sided sketches of some 
phase of Breton life like M. Anatole le Braz’ ‘‘ Au Pays 
des Pardons”. Consequently, though they often give 
you picturesque pieces of description, their historical pre- 
sentation of the past of Brittany is misleading, while their 
omissions reveal their ignorance. Our present author, 
for instance, is profoundly ignorant of the history of 
the Arthurian legend, on which she writes glibly. King 
Arthur, she tells us, is supposed to have been of Breton 
birth. We should like to have the authority for this 
statement. No doubt it is true that Arthur’s subjects 
migrated to Armorica and carried the story of his deeds 
to that land; no doubt the forest of Brocehande in 
Brittany figures largely in the Arthurian romance ; but 
while Wales,- Cornwall and Strathclyde can all claim 
to have been the hero’s birthplace, Brittany can make 
out no claim. Howlittle the author knows on this sub- 
ject may be gauged from the fact that she states that 
Arthur makes his first appearance in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Chronicle. Of course Nennius and the 
Welsh triads had told of the Pendragon’s fame centuries 
before Geoffrey published his lying history. 

Mrs. Bell seems also to have the most rudimentary 
ideas of Breton history. She speaks of the ‘‘ deputies ” 
sitting in the hall of the ‘‘ Parlement” at Rennes, a 
proof that she has confused the Parlement of Brittany, 
which was a Law Court, with the ‘‘ estates ” of the 
Duchy, which may be described as a Parliament. Now 
for omissions. We have an account of Dol; but nota 
word on the famous battle in the Vendean War fought 
under its walls. Similarly with Quiberon. There is 
indeed something said about the tragedy of the émigrés 
on its rocky shore ; but nothing to show that the author 
knew of the unfortunate part played in the miserable 
affair by the British Government. Similarly with 
Chateaubriand. She writes of him in a way to suggest 
the idea that she knows nothing of the melancholy boy- 
hood that he spent on the shores of S. Malo. On 
Madame de Sévigné, whose chateau des Rochers she 
visited, she is interesting. When she knows as much 
about Breton worthies generally as she does of the 
chatelaine of the chateau des Rochers, she will be in a 
position to write a good book on Brittany. 


‘‘EGOISTICAL RELIGIOSITY ”"—THE 
RELIGION OF A DANISH PROFESSOR. 


“The Philosophy of Religion.” By Dr. Harald Héffding, 
Professor in the University of Copenhagen. London: 
Macmillan. 1906. 12s. net. 


ACCORDING to Professor Héffding the essence of 
religion consists in belief in the permanence of 
value. Value denotes the property possessed by a 
thing of conferring satisfaction. As to what confers 
Satisfaction, different religions differ very widely indeed : 
but they concur in the belief that what for them invests 
life with highest value is permanent beyond the limits of 
¢xperience. No doubt, as the author acknowledges, all 


religions instinctively identify the valuable with the real, 
but he assures us that ‘‘the confusion of particular 
definite values with eternal values is irreligious”. The 
“egoistic form of religiosity”, which considers its own 


immortality essential to give existence a meaning, is 
scolded and sent away with the stinging assurance that 
‘*of the relation of the individual to the great kingdom 
of values we can form no clear idea”. Even the 
fundamental axiom of all positive religion, the existence 
and personality of God, is consistently with this theory 
affirmed to form no part of the essence of religion. 
Behold us then reduced to pure subjectivity. 

Upon this forlorn and meagre conception we would 
offer the following criticisms. Professor Héffding, en- 
deavouring to define religion from an element common 
to all its forms, makes the assumption that all its 
forms will express its spirit, and that it can be ex- 
plained from its first beginnings. But this assumption 
is incorrect. A phenomenon cannot be explained from 
its rudiments, but only by what it ultimately becomes. 
Just as a man cannot be explained by the embryo or the 
infant, but only as matured in all his faculties, so religion 
is not definable by its elements but by its ultimate and 
most highly developed issue. It is no real paradox to 
say that forms of religion may omit its essential spirit. 
They may be too rudimentary to do it justice. A 
definition obtained from the elements common to all 
religions must necessarily correspond more closely with 
the lowest than with the highest shape religion can 
assume. 

The definition of religion is indeed proverbially 
difficult; but Professor H6éffding has confined his 
explanation entirely to the subjective side. As a 
complete account of the essence of religion he offers 
a psychological analysis. Now religion is much too 
complex and many-sided a phenomenon to be 
adequately explained in its subjective aspect. 

Max Miiller considers the perception of the infinite, 
whether in Nature, man or self, as inseparable from a 
definition of religion. Hence religions are distributed as 
physical, anthropological, psychological or theosophic. 
Here at any rate is an objective side. ‘‘ All religion”, 
says Dr. Caird, ‘‘involves a conscious relation to a 
Being called God ” (‘‘ Evolution of Religion”, i. 61). All 
rational life is circumscribed by three ideas, the idea 
of ‘the object, the idea of the self, and the idea of 
the unity presupposed in the difference between them. 
The idea of God therefore, even if at first it mean 
no more than an absolute principle of unity, is the 
ultimate principle of rational existence, religion in- 
cluded. No doubt the conception may often have been 
crude, implicit, unformed. But developed religion 
requires a personal relationship, and is meaningless 
without the existence of a corresponding objective 
Reality. Accordingly a recent lecturer on the philo- 
sophy of religion offers the following as a provisional 
definition : ‘‘ Religion is man’s appropriation of God's 
revelation of Himself ” (Storr, ‘‘ Development and 
Divine Purpose(”. This at any rate recognises the 
co-existence of various aspects—an objective as well as 
a subjective side in the essence of religion. We think it 
therefore distinctly unfortunate that Professor James 
when introducing Héffding’s ‘‘ Problems of Philosophy” 
to the English reader should have called our author’s 
conception of religion ‘‘ one of his best strokes’’, on 
the ground that it ‘‘ covers more facts in the concrete 
history of human religion than any other definition with 
which I am acquainted”. It does this only by its ex- 
ceedingly rudimentary and attenuated character and by 
exclusive attention to subjective considerations. 

Then again it is, to say the least, singularly un- 
fortunate for a writer on the philosophy of religion that 
the boundless extension of the material universe should 
so powerfully affect his imagination that personality 
and moral ideals seem totally eclipsed thereby. He 
speaks of ‘‘the infinite. horizon which the material 
world has gained, in comparison with which the spiritual 
world now seems so limited. How can we still”, he 
asks, ‘‘ hold fast to the conviction that spiritual values 
are the highest in existence, round which all else 
turns?” 

But this objection assumes that the supreme standard 


of value is extension; that the highest Being can be 


expressed in terms of space. Now manifestly this is 
an assumption. Whereas Kant, deeply stirred by two 
realities, the starry heavens above him and the moral 
law within, could ascribe priority to the latter, space 
and the material world loom so large for Professor 
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H6ffding that he shows no adequate appreciation of the 
significance of the moral universe. is discussion is 
marred by singular absence of that moral insight which 
constitutes the peculiar grandeur of Kant. Nothing 
illustrates this more conclusively than his assertion that 
‘*the most important of all proofs of the existence of 
God” is the cosmological. It may be so where 
imagination, overpowered by limitless space, can find no 
superiority in personality and moral ideas. Assuredly 
it is so nowhere else. It may perhaps be argued that to 
affirm the superiority of mind and morals over material 
extension is just as much an assumption as the other. 
But it is an assumption without which life becomes im- 
possible. 

Moreover Professor Hiffding himself elsewhere re- 
minds us that ‘‘the properties and destinations which 
we attribute to the Object always belong to it only in 
relation to a Subject, and indeed, upon closer con- 
sideration, to a Subject of a certain peculiar constitu- 
tion” (‘*The Problems of Philosophy”, p. 112). If 
that be correct, it is difficult to see why the Subject 
upon whom the Object itself depends for its properties 
and attributes should be considered relatively insignifi- 
cant. What is certain is that Space, however much it 
may affect imagination, is meaningless without the 
Subject who realises it. Yet to infer from the bound- 
lessness of the material world the transitoriness of the 
spiritual is to postulate permanent reality for the 
Object thought, apart from the thinking Subject who 
makes this report about it. It is to ignore the rela- 
tivity of the two. The mind’s very assertion of its 
own insignificance confronting space implies its great- 
ness. For it is caught in the act of creating standards 
of value, and paradoxicaily implying possession of that 
very superiority which in words it denies. But this is 
an abasement inseparable from exaltation. 

Professor Héffding is at his very worst in his criti- 
cisms on special doctrines of religion. When he 
informs us that ‘‘ the evangelical exhortation, ‘take no 
thought for the morrow’, can be applied with far 
greater justification to the life after death than to our 
attitude towards the actual morrow of this earthly 
life’’, we scarcely know which amazes us most, the 
want of taste, the unscholarly disregard of the original 
significance, or the brutal indifference to human yearn- 
ings after immortality. A first qualification for a 
writer on the philosophy of religion is surely sym- 
pathetic reverence for the convictions of mankind. And 
by a curious inconsistency the writer recognises in one 
place that religion may ‘‘ possibly”’ be of the greatest 
importance as a motive for action. He apparently 
thinks that the proper motives for action are family 
feeling, friendship and patriotism. But he admits that 
‘‘where religious motives are present their presence 
must sometimes be recognised. Possibly they could 
not be replaced by any other motives, and attempts 
to destroy them might result in replacing strength 
and harmony by uncertainty and weakness. Every 
man must be taken as he stands. . . .” Accordingly 
the critic is warned, ‘‘ Let him beware above all 
things lest he check the forces which have hitherto 
been at work, for he may not find it so easy to supply 
others in their place. Only too often has criticism de- 
prived men of the capacity and the courage to dare, to 
endure and to suffer. Religious motives which enable 
this capacity and this courage to develop have in this 
their justification and provide in this their own verifica- 
tion.” And yet we have just found the author engaged 
in neutralising religious motives and ascribing the desire 
for immortality to egoistical religiosity. It is difficult to 
reconcile this with his edifying warning against destroy- 
ing convictions which might result in replacing strength 
and harmony by uncertainty and weakness. 

Then again Professor Héftding asserts that ‘‘ the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Atonement demands a bloody sacrifice 
in order to melt God’s wrath”. We are constrained to 
ask, in what portion of modern Christendom dces the 
writer suppose that this is held? Imagine this as taught 
in Oxford of to-day! Is Moberly or McLeod Campbell on 
the Atonement unknown in Copenhagen? Is there a 
single cultured centre of religious instruction where 
this theory is being taught? It would be easy to name 
twelve to twenty distinguished writers on this doctrine 
during the last fifty years not one of whom would 


accept it. It would be hard to find one who does. To 
say that the love of the Father was the cause of the 
Atonement and not its consequence fs a commonplace 
of all modern theological schools. Proféssor Hoffding 
has, of course, no difficulty in demolishing the erection 
he has made. The pathetic feature is that he thinks he 
has demolished orthodox Christianity. It is only pos. 
sible to write as he has done either by ignoring or 
living apart from the whole current of the best modern 
literature on the subject. 

We do not think that Professor Héffding possesses 
the necessary qualifications to write a philosophy of 
religion. He is a psychologist. He is distinguished 
in philosophy. But it needs more than this and other 
gifts than this to write on Christianity. And neither 
the sympathy nor the theological learning requisite is 
found in Dr. Héffding’s book. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S ‘“*DANTE AND HIS 
ITALY ”. 


‘‘Dante and His Italy.” By Lonsdale Ragg. London. 
Methuen. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ ‘|= primary purpose of this volume”, the author 

tells us, ‘‘is to present a vivid picture of life 
in Italy in Dante’s day, based, as far as possible, upon 
original authorities.” He goes on to tell us, however, 
that ‘‘ the history and literature of the period . . . are 
only treated in such a way as to supply what is neces. 
sary for the purposes of the general reader”. This 
latter statement, differing, as it seems to do, from the 
intention set forth in the first sentence, has been ex- 
cellently fulfilled, and there might have been almost no 
fault to find with the book if it had been content thus 
to be a sort of *‘ Little Arthur’s Dante and his Italy”; 
but the ‘‘primary purpose” of the volume and! the 
further aspiration that it may be ‘‘ of occasional service 
even to the full-grown Dantist” raise the issue to a 
level where criticism is obviously in place. From the 
point of view, then, of any student of Dante Mr. Ragg 
appears to us to have trusted all through his book not 
to the ‘original authorities”, but to second-hand 
authorities of the first rank, who maybe have often 
served as pointers to sources which the author has only 
sought out for some particular purpose. The generous 
thanks he gives to so many scholars at the end of his 
introduction confirms us in a belief which had first 
come to us from a certain superficiality that continually 
makes itself felt in his pages and not least in his notes. 
Thus on p. 14 he speaks of Ptolemy of Lucca and 
quotes from him. Who was Ptolemy of Lucca and 
where are his writings published? Some of us may 
know, but certainly the general reader does not, and it 
has even occurred to us that Mr. Ragg does not 
know either. If he knows the ‘*Documenti di 
Istoria Italiana”—the reference is tom. vi., p. 102— 
why does he not refer us to them? But his biblio- 
graphy, which includes more than one book which 
should not have found a place, omits very many that 
should have been mentioned. At least the following 
ought to have been read and known: I. del Lungo, 
‘Da Bonifazio viii. ad Arrigo vii. Pagine di storia 
Fiorentina per la vita di Dante” (Milano, 1899) ; the 
two volumes of ‘* Conferenze tenute a cura del Comitato 
Milanese della Societa Dantesca Italiana” (Milano, 
1898, 1901) viz. (i) ‘‘Con Dante e per Dante” (ii) 
‘* Arte, Scienza e Fede ai Giorni di Dante.” It is 
curious too that Frati ‘‘ La Vita privata di Bologna” 
is cited and no other ‘‘ Vita Privata”. Mr. Ragg 
ought also to have read Tamassia’s excellent ‘‘ Vita di 
Popolo” in the above-mentioned ‘‘ Arte, Scienza e Fede, 
&c.”, and Zdekauer’s ‘‘ La Vita Privata dei Senesi nel 
Dugento”; L. T. Belgrano ‘‘ Della Vita Privata det 
Genovesi”; and William Heywood’s ‘‘ Ensamples of 
Fra Filippo” (Siena, Torrini). This last, besides being 
useful in half-a-dozen places, would have been especially 
valuable to him in Chapter V. Siena is too much 


ignored; surely Bartolomeo Aquarone’s well-known 
‘* Dante in Siena” should have found a place in the 
bibliography. 

Mr. Ragg is not always happy in his choice between 
authority and authority, another sign of the super- 
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ficiality of his knowledge. To give an English example, 
he prefers (note 4 page 185) to use a mere allusion 
in Edmund Gardner’s ‘‘ Story of Siena &c.”’, to 
referring us to a fine paragraph in Langton Douglas’ 
‘* History of Siena”, or best of all to a splendid page 
in William Heywood’s ‘‘ Palio and Ponte’’ (Methuen, 
1905, page 189). 

The Index of References to Dante’s works which 
forms an appendix to Mr. Ragg’s already too long 
volume is very imperfect. We have examined the first 
twenty-five pages of his book and find the following for 
addition: Inferno xviii. 28-33--13.n. Paradiso xix. 
139—8 n. ; vii. 132—Q; xv. 134—25. If the omissions 
continue at the same rate a page of addenda is needed. 

Many of Mr. Ragg’s statements have that air of 
generalisation which belongs to ideas absorbed at 
second-hand. He needs a course of reading, and 
above all a study of statutes and documents. If 
he would study thoroughly the statutes of any one 
commune before he writes again he would do better 
work ; not better perhaps for the ‘‘ general reader”’, 
and certainly not for his pocket, but better for the 
student, to whom he tells us he hopes to be useful. 


THE FAMILY PAST AND FUTURE. 


“The Family : an Ethnographical and Historical Outline, 
with Descriptive Notes, Planned as a Text-book for 
the Use of College Lecturers and of Directors of 
Home-reading Clubs.’ By Elsie Clews Parsons. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1906. 
12s. 6d. net. 


ne pecergaeered is still a science in the making, and 
many would consider that the time has not yet 
arrived for it to be introduced into a junior college 
curriculum; but Mrs. Parsons is convinced that this 
should be done, and claims that ‘‘the family is, for 
several reasons, a particularly well-chosen subject for 
the elementary student of society”. The comparative 
study of the family is a branch of sociology which con- 
tains many pitfalls and much that, in this country, 
would be deemed unsuitable for the immature conside- 
ration of youths and maidens from the ages of seventeen 
to twenty-one. ‘General unwillingness to learn the 
story of social origins and developments, particularly 
those of sexual and familial relations, is the mental 
attitude of the average person. ... There is some 
truth in the warning that a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing. In most cases, however, the rejoinder is 
‘Increase the knowledge’.” Judging from the scope of 
the book and the method of instruction recommended, 
the author imposes no bounds to the subjects to be 
studied by these young people, and it is on this point 
that she is most open to adverse criticism. It is one 
thing to teach growing boys and girls the elements of 
sociology, and to indicate some of the phases of social 
evolution, but it is quite another matter to allow un- 
formed minds to range at will over anthropological 
literature. The present book with its guide to ethno- 
logical sources is very suitable for honours students or 
post-graduate work, but we would suggest to Mrs. 
Parsons that she should write quite a different class of 
book for the students about whom she is anxious. The 
reply may be that this book is intended only for teachers 
and not for students; but it is an essential part of her 
scheme of education that the latter should consult the 
authorities, and it is doubtful whether many parents 
would approve of this. Mrs. Parsons appears rather 
sanguine when she says, ‘‘ perhaps this text-book will 
prove a useful guide for the intelligent mothers who 
single-handed undertake the responsibility of fitting 
their daughters for useful and joyous womanhood ”. 
The book consists of fifteen lectures, which cover 
adequately the various aspects of the subject, with the 
exception of the history of theory, which is wisely 
omitted. These lectures, or rather outlines, consist of 
well-selected and carefully-arranged enumerations of the 
sociological facts bearing upon the family ; in fact they 
are nearly exhaustive. Frequently attention is drawn to 
the omissions or imperfect observations of field ethno- 
graphers, and allusion is made to the undoubted fact 


that ‘‘ ethnography would profit through the work of 
women students”. In dealing with the ‘‘ individual 
totem”, it should have been stated how this guardian 
spirit differs fundamentally from a true totem. In the 
section off the matriarchate the term matronymy is per- 
sistently used for metronymy. Perhaps rather too much 
emphasis is placed upon the matriarchate, as the mother 
never has the position in a matrilineal community that 
a father has in even incipient patriarchy. The most 
useful terminology of types of marriage is that adopted 
by N. W. Thomas in his ‘‘ Kinship Organisations and 
Group Marriage in Australia”. We are told that 
‘* phallic worship is in its influence upon the family the 
most important of the forms of nature-worship which 
always co-exist with ancestor worship”. In the first 
place this seems to be rather too broad a generalisa- 
tion; and in the second, may not the prevalence of 
phallic ‘‘ worship” be greatly exaggerated by many 
authors? Surely in most cases it is merely symbolic 
magic. 

Attached to each lecture are four sets of notes. 
Notes A contain classified references to the discussion 
of the subjects alluded to in the lecture outlines, while 
Notes B contain brief summaries of theories which bear 
on these subjects. This is a useful feature, as it is 
undesirable in a lecture to give many conflicting views ; 
yet, at the same time, the student should be made 
aware of their existence. It is claimed that these notes 
will be of use in assigning special tasks to the student 
who is exceptionally qualified to |work in the field of 
controversy. Notes C are further suggestions for 
original research by the advanced student. Notes D 
contain carefully compiled and condensed illustrative 
data that can be utilised by the instructor. ‘‘ Such facts 
are too frequently stated in such a scattered way that 
they merely serve to bewilder the reader. The order 
observed in tabulating both groups and facts is that 
which will best illustrate the topical treatment.” 

In the first fourteen lectures no explicit reference is 
made to the ethical bearing of the facts discussed, as 
it was considered important that these facts should be 
clearly understood before an attempt was made to 
interpret them from an ethical standpoint. For, as 
Mrs. Parsons truly observes, ‘‘ an ethical interpretation 
of half-known facts may, and only too frequently does, 
lead to conclusions that are not only scientifically false,. 
but morally disastrous". Some of the subjects here 
dealt with are the duties of parents to their future 
offspring through their own education and their choice 
of a suitable spouse—in other words, the eugenics of 
Galton. On which subject the author says: ‘‘ In view 
of the necessity of conjugal reciprocity of rights and 
duties for personal development and of mutual affection 
and respect for enduring monogamy, sexual choice 
becomes a very important matter, a matter needing 
mature judgment and therefore preclusive of very early 
marriage. . . . Hitherto in almost all societies late 
marriage has either been accompanied by a lack of 
chastity before marriage on the part of the youth 
of both sexes or, where female chastity is valued, by 
the lack of chastity on the part of the males with 
the growth of a prostitute class. Now it is un- 
necessary to more than point out that modern demo- 
cracy is as incompatible with prostitution as with 
slavery. ... We have therefore, given late marriage 
and the passing of prostitution, two alternatives, the 
requiring of absolute chastity of both sexes until 
marriage or the toleration of freedom of sexual inter- 
course on the part of the unmarried of both sexes 
before marriage, i.e. before the birth of offspring. . . . 
It would therefore seem well from this point of view to 
encourage early trial marriage, the relation to be 
entered into with a view to permanency, but with the 
privilege of breaking if it proved unsuccessful and in 
the absence of offspring without suffering any great 
degree of public condemnation.” Such is the logical 
conclusion to which the author is driven, and she 
acknowledges that ‘‘ the conditions to be considered in 
any attempt to answer the question that thus arises are 
exceedingly complex ’’. Mrs. Parsons statesa few of these 
conditions, but her treatment even of these is far too 
cursory and many are left unnoticed. One cannot help 
feeling that the book would have gained in value if this 
last chapter had been omitted; but if the author felt 
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the need to deliver herself of this message, it should 
have been relegated to another volume in which the 
matter could have received that more thorough treat- 
ment which its seriousness demands. Whatever may 
be the criticism to which her conclusion? are sub- 
jected, no one can object to the tone of the book or 
doubt the courage and transparent honesty of the 
writer. 


NOVELS. 


“*Needles and Pins.” By J. Huntly McCarthy. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 

There is nothing but the name of the ‘ pouvre petit 
escollier” in the Francois Villon of Mr. McCarthy. 
If he clothes him with the shining qualities of the 
conventional hero, he completely denudes him of his 
true brilliance. He is simply a cheerful, pleasant 
young man of Bohemian habits, occasionally depressed 
with the shamefaced memory of past rakishness, and 
gifted with a turn for the making of pretty common- 
place verses of a kind that assuredly never came from the 
pen of him who wrote the ‘‘ Ballade of Grosse Margot ”. 
But only by ignoring historical evidence can a hero be 
made of one who by his own description was 


rez; chef, barbe, sourcil, 
comme ung navet qu’on ree et pelle, 


or a likely love story be built on his one reference to 
Katharine of Vaucelles, 


J’en fuz batu, comme a ru telles, 
Tout nud, ja ne le quiers celer. 
Qui me feit mascher ces groiselles, 
Fors Katherine de Vauselles ? 


There is as much likeness between the Villon of fact 
and the Villon of Mr. McCarthy, as between the lusty 
ballade with the refrain ‘‘Et c’est la fin pourquoy 
sommes ensemble” and the tame discreet little version 
which the reformed rake of ‘‘ Needles and Pins” offers 
the proud Katherine. Rabelais says ‘‘ Maistre 


Maixent en Poictou. ... entreprit faire jouer la 
Passion en gestes et langage Poictevin”. Mr. 
McCarthy gives us the picture of a talented minor 


can hardly imagine that this gorgeous, unwieldy and ex. 
sive volume will do much to further that end. It has 
en compiled, no doubt, at immense cost both of time and 
money, but after we have worked steadily through its 862 
Pry pages we are left wondering whether it is intended 
or the scholar, the traveller or the business man. In part it 
is history and physical geography treated by experts ; in part 
a description of the life and work of the present carried to a 
point which suggests that the work is after all only a glorified 
trade directory. A long series of accounts of factories, shops, 
rubber, tea and cocoa estates, hotels, &c., carefully illustrated 
with portraits of managers and proprietors, was not perhaps to 
be looked for in a work which at first sight seemed to be 
intended for the student’s reference library. However, the 
work has the Governor’s patronage, and so far as it deals with 
history, the Constitution, the flora and fauna, eustoms, native 
arts and British achievements it is useful, though its value is 
discounted by its bulk and weight. 


‘‘A History of William Paterson and the Darien Company.” 
By J. 8. Barbour. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 
1907. 6s. net. 

Mr. Barbour has compiled an interesting account of the man 
who founded the Bank of England and projected the ill-fated 
Darien enterprise. Paterson was a Scot, full of great ideas, 
the realisation of which brought him no reward. Bad luck 
dogged his steps. He had to throw up his directorship of the 
Bank within a year of its foundation, owing to disagreement 
on a question of policy, and the Darien scheme went to pieces 
in the very hour when it was believed that its success was 
assured. The volume contains several appendices which are 
worth the careful study of all who are attracted by the romantic 
story of trade, discovery and colonisation at the end of the 
seventeenth century, together with a long list of the persons, 
“ residenters in Scotland,” who subscribed to the company no 
less a sum than £400,000. In its way the book is a curiosity. 


“The Naval Annual.’ Edited by T. A. Brassey. Portsmouth: 
Griffin and Co. 1907. 12s. 6d. net. 
The spirit of reform has laid hold of the Annual. It is 
divided into three sections instead of four, and the Ordnance 
Tables are now included in Part II. Thechapters on Guns and 


| Armour, which used to form what was by no means the least 


important portion of the book, have disappeared, and the reduc- 
tion made in price is scarcely sufficient compensation for the 


Francois Villon, sus ses vieux jours, se retira A Saint- | loss of them. After passing the British and foreign navies 


under review, the editor is of opinion that next year the vote 


, for new construction must be increased, otherwise at the end of 
' 1908 we shall be barely up to the two-power standard. Acom- 


poet, who has married money, settling down to a | 


country life and the charge of a fine property, but 


somewhat harassed in his new prosperity by a haughty | 


wife, and the snubs of the county people who refuse 
- Sita | —with a margin over, ought to have been added to the defi- 


to call, and avoid him after church. 


“ Windover Tales.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. London: 
Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The art of the short-story writer is something dif- 
ferent from that of the novelist : different as the art 
of the cameo-cutter from that of the sculptor, and 
it is not frequently that we have a writer who is 
equally good at both. Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe can write 
romances of gloomy moors and of dark deeds done 
thereon, of strong lawless men and their vigorous war- 
rings and wooings, he can also strike a pleasant note of 
quiet comedy. In this volume of short tales, or of one 
longish and eight short ones, he touches on varied 
themes in varied manners and the result is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. A collection of short stories 
should be marked by some unity of treatment, or by 
the strong personality of their author, to make any 
firm impression upon us; the mere gathering together 
of various stories of diverse kinds because they were 
written by a single pen gives nothing more satisfactory 
than an ordinary magazine of short stories. In this 
volume Mr. Sutcliffe has given us such a collection 
of fictions in brief which have already done duty in 
journals or magazines. The stories are good—of their 
kind—but the kind is not satisfying. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Twentieth Century Impressions of Ceylon.” Durban: Lloyds 
Greater Britain Publishing Company, Limited. London : The 
Gresham Press. 1907. £3 3s. 

We commend the desire of the publishers to give in attrac- 
tive form full and trustworthy information concerning the 
colonies and dependencies of the British Empire, but we 


j 


parison of strengths shows the United States to be the second 
naval power in the world, and this fact it may be presumed has 
been taken into account when recommending that the two- 
power standard should be taken to mean the “assumed com- 
bination of the two most powerful fleets existing at any time” 


nition given. No hard and fast rules can be drawn for the 
classification of battleships, therefore it appears to us a mistake 


(Continued on page 692.) 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. 
Scottish Provident INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kinc Street, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANprEw Square, EDINBURGH. 


Low Expenses. 


THE 
LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS’ INSURANCE POLICES 
At “A” RATES 


Protecting the Employer against all Claims for 
which he is legally liable. 


Indoor Servants... ... 2/6 each. 
Outdoor Servants ... ose According to Occupation. 


Additional Benefits at ‘‘B’’ RATES. 
ADDITIONAL REPRESENTATIVES REQUIRED. 


INSURANCE 


ARRINGDON STREET, Lonpvon, E.C. eneral Manager. 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Announces the issue of 


NEW FORMS OF CONTRACT 
providing for 


ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS 
with several options each year. 
Liberal Loan and Surrender Values and Various Modes of 
Settlement. 
FUNDS OVER £100,000,000 SECURELY INVESTED. 
Apply for particulars Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
16, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 


Board of Directors. 
Avrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C. Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 


Hon, R. C. Grosvenor. Tong, McKixnox Woon, Esq., LL.D., 


Wittiam Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount Vauentia, C.B., 
Cuar.es Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
death erea! 

Interests, and on 

Security in connection with a Life Polic 


JOHN ROBERT F BEEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


™ NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Founded 1830. _LIFE OFFICE. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 
Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


LIFE BONUS YEAR, 1907. 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Oldest Scottish Office. Founded 1805. 
FIRE—-ACCIDENT LIFE. 
Next Division of Profits as at December 31, 1907. 


HEAD OFFICE—19 George Street, Edinburgh. 
LonpoNn OFFICES— 
82 King William Street, E.C. ; 14 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £63,000,000. 


Division of Protits, 20th Novem —A 
previously effected, in force, Il with-Profit Assurances, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANGE. § Esrp. 1335. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 

Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691. Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


The Quinquwennial Valuation shows even better results thea 
in 1896 or 1901, and again combines 


STRONGER RESERVES 
“tt LARGER BONUSES. 


“ The result of the valuation is a glorious record for the Society. 
INVESTORS’ 


Write for Valuation Report and Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) Established 1807 (Annuities) 


OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Ciryv—41 THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BrrMinGHAM, Bristot, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


The Surplus disclosed at the valuation (1902) 
produced an average Cash Bonus of per 
cent. of the Premiums _ during the Quinquen- 
nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 

The Company's Debenture 
with Quaranteed Benefits, afford 
attractive form of Insurance in the tton-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
CHAIRMAN: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.Y.0.. 
Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policyholders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits . 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of gos. per_cent. per annum on sums assured» 


and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 

31st, 1908. 

FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, and 

LEASEHOLD AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 

The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 

any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, Ceneral Manager. 
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to try to rate them. This year the “ Barfleur” and “Cen- 
turion ” have been restored to their positions in the first class, 
and the result is confusing, for there is nothing in the tables to 
suggest the precise value attached to foreign vessels in the 
category of battleshi The abbreviation “ P.” placed against 
British protected cruising ships might also be dropped with 
advantage as the use of it seems to be purely arbitrary. The 
miscellaneous articles cover a wide field, and though not always 
free from bias well repay reading. There are interesting 
accounts of the British, French, and Italian manceuvres and an 
able defence of the Blue Water school made by Mr. Leyland ; 
but perhaps the chapter least open to criticism is the one by 
Commander Robinson, who, taking ‘“‘ The Laws of the Navy” 
for his text, has managed to squeeze much information within a 
small compass. 


LAW BOOKS. 


‘ Trade Union Law.” By Herman Cohen. Second Edition. London: 
Sweet and Maxwell. 1907. 6s. net. 


The revolution made in trade-union law by the Act of 
1906 has, amongst other effects, had that of altering greatly 
the form of this well-known work. When Mr. Howell wrote 
the preface to the first edition the Taff Vale controversy was 
still pending. Now it has been concluded by the Trades 
Dispute Act 1906, and with it disappear all the historical 
references which were relevant in 1901 but are so no longer. 
Nor does the Act with its necessary commentary take up much 
space. It is a cruel Act for lawyers and text-book writers. 
There is nothing to be made of it except to raise a barren 
academic discussion as to whether an action for injunction can 
still be brought against a trade union to restrain torts for 
which they cannot be sued in damages ; or for what torts the 
trustees of a union may or may not be sued. The book 
retains in other departments of trade-union law not affected 
by the Act of 1906 the merits for which it was distinguished in 
its first edition. 


‘‘The Law Relating to Compensation for Injuries to Workmen.” 
By C. M. Knowles. London: Stevens and Sons. 1907. 
6s. net. 


Mr. Knowles’ book is certainly one of the best that has been 
produced on the new Workmen’s Compensation Act. On all 
matters where the decisions illustrate the sections in the pre- 
sent Act the book is complete. On the new matters such as 
the extension of the Act to new classes of workmen and the 
extension of compensation to industrial diseases, the treatment 
is thoroughly satisfactory. In this sense it is a complete 
exposition of the law clearly arranged, well and concisely 
written, and with all the apparatus making it an efficient guide 
to the practitioner and all who are interested in any respect in 
the working of the Act. 


“* Local Government Law and Legislation for 1906.” By W. H. 
Dumsday. London: Hadden. 1907. 10s. 


In its ninth year this series has proved its great utility to all 
who are concerned with local government administration. It 
is necessary to keep in touch with the constant additions to 
and amendments of local government law, which are greater 
than in any other branch of legislation ; and besides these 
there are the elaborate orders of the Local Government Board 
which are constantly being issued. Text-books soon become 
antiquated and digests embarrassing. Thus in the present 
volume there are no fewer than nineteen Acts of Parliament for 
1906 annotated and referred to previous Acts ; a hundred and 
seventy cases decided by the Courts, and a hundred and sixty- 
eight pages of circulars and orders issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; and besides this there is a table of eighty Bills in 
Parliament which did not become law, information as to the 
objects and scope and progress of all these being given. The 
attention of members of Parliament, lawyers and officers of 
local authorities ought to be directed to this series. 


‘* Everest and Strode’s Law of Estoppel.” Second Edition. By 
Lancelot Feilding Everest. London: Stevens and Sons. 
1907. 25s. 


Since 1884 the “excellent learning of estoppel” has had a 
treatise devoted to it of acknowledged ability, which has been 
accepted by lawyers as a standard authority. In 1884 no book 
existed on the subject, though the materials were abundant. 
Yet Lord Coke had treated of it several centuries ago. He 
made the first scientific division of it. He hit upon the 
“ eternal form”, and it remained for Messrs. Everest ana Strode 
in 1884 to clothe this form in the immensely more extensive 
and varied matter which hadggrown up since Lord Coke 
wrote. It has continued growing during the last twenty-three 
years ; and this second edition embodies all the increase up to 
date. Mr. Everest is now, however, its sole editor, and 
Mr. Strode has taken no part in its preparation. It is 
interesting to note how under modern conditions estoppel by 
conduct grows in importance. The same may be said of the 
development of estoppel through the decisions as to the effects 
of foreign judgments. One of Mr. Everest’s best chapters is 


on Foreign Judgments in Rem, in which, amongst other things, 
he treats of divorces granted by foreign courts in such circum. 
stances as Le Mesurier v. Le Mesurier in 1895, which introduced 
so considerable a modification into English law. 


‘* Particulars and Conditions of Sale.’ Third Edition. By William 
Frederick Webster. London: Stevens and Sons. 1907. 255 
This is an eminently practical book. It is law in its severest 
form ; and we can imagine it being placed on Charles Lamb’s 
list of biblia abiblia. But when a solicitor has to prepare par- 
ticulars and conditions of sale and to consider questions of 
title and all the many facts which have to be taken into account 
on a sale of real property his only concern is to have a book to 
which he can turn for short, lucid statements giving the result 
of all the decided points. He finds everything he desires in 
Webster, as the third edition of the book proves. In short it 
is a book which every solicitor doing conveyancing business 
must be using at every turn. It is so well known that it is only 
necessary to record the fact that it is brought down to date by 
all the reported cases being included to the end of 1906 and 
even several unreported cases in 1907. The appendix of pre- 
cedents has been omitted ; but the usual collections of prece- 
dents are in every solicitor’s library, and at the end of a text- 
book they are only an encumbrance. 


‘* Practical Hints on Pleading.’ By Alexander Anderson Eustace, 
London: Stevens and Sons. 1907. 5s. 

The author of this little book describes it as intended for the use 
of young practitioners at the Bar, young solicitors, and students 
of both branches. To whichever class the reader may belong 
he is assumed to be just entering on the art of legal warfare. 
If he has begun to read in a barrister’s chambers or to attend 
lectures on pleading he will in the course of a few hours’ reading 
find many hints and suggestions which will save him from 
elementary errors or from slovenly and inartistic drafting, 
and his teacher some unnecessary trouble. But the book is 
hardly formal enough to be considered even an introduction to 
the principles of pleading ; and in actual work reference would 
have to be made to other guides. After trying his hand at a 
few sets of pleadings the novice would be interested and amused 
with Mr. Eustace’s anticipations of his ’prentice drafting. 


For this Week’s Books see page 694, 


ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 


Open ir A.M. to Im P.M. IS. 

Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
SERVIAN SECTION—QUEEN’S PALACE. 
BULGARIAN SECTION—IMPERIAL COURT. 
MONTENEGRIN SECTION—DUCAL HALL. 
WORKING TOBACCO EXHIBITS. 
Manufactures, Raw Products, Arts and Industries. 

IN THE BALKAN VILLAGE. 

PEASANT DANCERS AND GIPSY MUSICIANS—FREE. 
“*Through the Balkans in 10 minutes.” 

GRAND MILITARY AND PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


ATTRACTIONS AT THE 
ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
“OLD JAPAN,” IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 
With its Temples, Monuments, Tea-houses, and Geisha. 
A COLONY OF ART MISSIONARIES. 
JAPANESE THEATRE—FREE. 
THE FISHING CORMORANTS—FREE. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


) 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. } 
( 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu AvENvE, Lonpon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 5 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. ( 


POTTERY. Unique Exhibition. 


Modern Hand-Painted Decorative Ware, also 
TEA and DINNER SERVICES, &c., in bright and dainty patterns. 


UNTIL WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, at 
Mr. ALFRED H. POWELL’S STUDIOS, 20 Red Lion Sq., Bloomsbury. 
Ware by JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS, Lro. 
Painters at EXHIBITION. 10 to 6. SATURDAYS 10 TO 1. 


~ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.--SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION of selected LANDSCAPES and PORTRAITS 
by the EARLY MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL is NOW OPEN. 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's Square. 
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BUCHANAN's 


““ BLACK 
& 


THE WHISKY OF WORLD 


to By Appointment to 
WEEKLY WINS! 
The king. D.R.DB. Prince of Wales. 


DAIMLER 


May 25, 1907. 

NOTTS., LEICESTER, DERBY, AND MID STAFFS. A.C. 
HILL CLIMB AT OAKMOOR, 
DAIMLERS MADE FIRST AND SECOND 
FASTEST TIMES. 


| 

| - THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), LTD. 
Coventry : 


: Daimler Works. 
MANCHESTER. 


DIABETES 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


for Rheumatism & 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORGE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, a. | 


Terecrams : DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2833 LONDON WALL. 


WHISKY. 


LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STRE&T.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The ‘“ Sans-Pxis" Shirt is superior to any other - Indian and Colonial wear. 
' Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
| Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 
A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES cCuT.” 
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“ME FIRST PIPE 


Was cut off a sailorman’s plug, an "s 
Lord, how | chok'd! ‘Begorrah, 
says | in me throuble, ee s 
a mighty fine shport for thim that’s 
of sound constitution, but it seems 
I'ma thrifle delicate.’ But, shure, 
i must be , trying it agaia before 
long, an’ "twas a pipe of ‘Three 
Nans.’ ‘Aha,’ says I, ‘ye witch! 
ye’ve om ht me at last, have ye?’ 
and be this and be that I’ve 
gz it ever since.”’ 


Or it might have been 
“KING'S HEAD,” 
Similar but stronger. 


MIXTURES OF UNIQUE MANUFACTURE 
AND CHOICEST QUALITY. 


1-oz. packets, 2-0z. & 4-0z. tins, at Gd. per oz. 


Free Sample sent to all who write (mentioning : 
this paper) to the : 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO., Ltd., 
St. Andrew’s Square, Glasgow. 
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Messrs. BELL'S LIST. 


NOW READY. Small gto. 18s. net. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. 


Newly Edited from the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN 
SMITH. Vol. I. (containing Parts I.-III., with Portrait of 
Leland.) 

In this volume, which contains some of the best narrative in 
‘the whole Itinerary, the first part deals mainly with the north- 
eastern and central portions of England, in the second part the 
route takes a westward disection, and it is in the oui of 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, with which Leland deals in 
Part HI., that his investigations possess the fullest local attraction. 
For all who take an interest in the history and antiquities of the 
West of England this volume will be an indispensable book of 
reference. 


Prospectus on application. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’ ARISTOPHANES. 
NOW READY. Feap. 4to. 8s. 6d. 


THE PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


With the MENAECHMI OF PLAUTUS. The Greek 
Text Revised, anda Metrical Translation on opposite pages, 
together with Introduction and Commentary. By BENJAMIN 
BicKLeY Rocers, M.A. 

Also the ** Menaechmi” separately, ts. 6d. 


‘It is difficult to be grateful enough to Mr. Rogers for his 
really splendid labours of love and learning. Not only does he 
seem to have waded through all the commentators, but he has 
brought to bear upon them a knowledge of the world and a sense of 
literature which commentators have not always possessed. As for 
his metrical version, it is delightfully musical 2nd idiomatic, and 
the choruses go sparkling along like those of a Gilbertian play.” 

Saturday Review. 


In 12 Vols.. Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by Tempre Scott. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. With numerous 
Portraits and Facsimiles. (Bohn’s Standard Library. ) 


Vor. XI. LITERARY ESSAYS. [Just published, 


This volume contains the ‘‘ Polite Conversations,” ** Directions 
to Servants,” ‘‘ Proposal for Correcting the English Tongue,” 
** Letter of Advice to a Young Poet,” and other pieces; and also 
the ‘‘ Fragment of Autobiography,” ‘‘ The Holyhead "Journal, * 
and Swift’s Will. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
Cloth, crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

BANCOR. By P. B. IRonsipE Bax. 

LLANDAFF. By E. C. MorGan WILLMotTT, A.R.I.B.A. 

ROMSEY ABBEY. By Rev. THomas Perkins, M.A. 

Full List on Application. 


A DICTIONARY FOR BUSY PEOPLE. 
1,100 Pages Large 8vo. 1,400 Illustrations. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY. 


THE LARGEST AND LATEST ABRIDGMENT OF 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


This recently issued work retains all the essential features of 
‘The International.” It has a very full Vocabulary, complete 
Definitions, and adequate Entymologies, and indicates Pronuncia- 
tion by familiar Diacritical Marks and Respellings. Numerous 
and valuable Appendices are included. 


Price, in Cloth, with Thumb Index 12s. net. 

» Sheepskin ” ” 168. 5, 
ALSO A SPECIAL THIN PAPER EDITION. 


SEALSKIN 21s. 
§ Write for full Prospectus, with pa Pastis which ‘will be 
sent post free on application. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
FICTION 


The Call (Desmond Coke). Chapman & Hall. 65, 

The Judge (Elia W. Peattie). Everett. 35. 6d. 

The Return of the Emigrant (Lydia Miller Mackay) ; The — 
Secret (Garrett Mill). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. each 

The Tangled Skein (Baroness Orczy). Greening. 6s. 

Sir Elyot of the Woods (Emma Brooke). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Enlightenment of Olivia (L. B. Walford) ; None so Pretty (by 
= — of ‘*A Discrepant World®’). Longmans, Green, 
eac 

Where the Sugar Maple Grows (Adeline M. Teskey). 
35. 6d. net. 

Pilgrimage (C. E. Laurence). 6s. The Heart’s Highway (Mary E, 
Wilkins); The Shadowy Third (Horace Annesley Vachell). 
2s. 6d, net each. Murray. 


Moring, 


HISTORY 


The History of England (F. C. Montague. Vol. VII.). Longmans, 
Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Cambridge Modern Rope J (Planned by the late Lord Acton. 
Vol. X.). dge: At the University Press, 6s. net. 
Storia Do Mogor, or Mogul India, 1653-17 °3 (Niccolao Manucci, 
translated by William Irvine. 2 vols.). urray. 245. net. 
The History of the Squares of London (E. Beresford Chancellor), 

Kegan Paul. 21s. net. 


Clough’s Certificate History of England, 1688-1760 (Edited by . 


A. A. Thomas). Ralph, Holland. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 
Salmon Fishing (John James Hardy). ‘‘ Country Life.” 6s. net. 
How to Fish (W. Earl Hodgson). Black. 35. 6d. net. 
Rambles of an Australian Naturalist (Paul Fountain). 
10s. 6a. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Murray. 


REPRINTS 


The New Universal Library :—,Friends in Council, Companions of my 
Solitude (Sir Arthur Helps) ;. Past and Present (Thomas Carlyle) ; 


Constitutional and other Essays, Lays of Ancient Rome (Lord. 


Macaulay) ; The Last Days of a Condemned (Victor Hugo), 
Routledge. 1s. net each. 

Geological Atlas of Great Britain and Ireland (Horace B. Woodward). 
Stanford. 12s. 6d. net. 


First Principles in Politics (William Samuel Lilly). Murray, 
5s. net. 
Macaulay’s History of England. Chapters I.-III. (Edited by 


W. F. Reddaway). Cambridge: at the University Press. 2s. 
The Ajax of Sophocles. Abridged edition, (A. C. Pearson). 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 45. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Medical Philoso phy (W. Russell). Kimpton. 21s. net. 
Air Currents and the Laws of Ventilation(W. N. Shaw). Cambridge :; 
At the University Press. 35. net. 


TRAVEL 
Round the Horn before the Mast (A. Basil Lubbock). Murray., 
2s. 6d. net. 
VERSE 


The Book of Job. 6s. net.. Poems by Hartley Coleridge. Is. nets, 
Wellwood. 

Wayside Verses (Alec Joy). Stock. Is. 

The ou of Aristophanes (Benjamin Bickley Rogers). Bell. 
6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Consideration of the State of Ireland in the Nineteenth Century, A 
(G. Locker Lampson). Constable. 18s. net. 

Duties and Powers of an Arbitrator, The (Arthur Reginald Rudall). 
Wilson. 4s. net. 

Eclipse and O’Kelly (Theodore Andrea Cook). Heinemann. 2I5. 
net. 

Evolution of Tactics, The (Major Gerald Gilbert). Rees. 7s. 6d. net. 

Investments of Life Insurance Companies, The (Lester W. Zartman). 
Bell. 55. net. 

toy of the Road, The (Filson Young). Methuen. 65s. net. 

Licensed Trade, The (Edwin A. Pratt). Murray. 55. net. 

Modern Croquet Tactics (C. D. Locock). Holmesdale Press. 

Savage Club, The (Aaron Watson). Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 

Catena Year-Book, 1907 (Edited by J. Scott Keltie). Macmillan. 
Tos. Od. net. 

Stock Exchange Ten Year Record of Prices and Dividends (Frederick 
C. Mathieson). Mathieson. 10s. net. 


a AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—The Fortnightly Review, 
; The Albany Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 
a 3 The Century, Is. 4¢. ; Harper’s, Is. ; The Windsor Maga- 
zine, 6d.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 6d.; The Antiquary, 64 ; 
The Scrap Book, 6d. ; The Ocean, 6d. ; Cassell’s Magazine, 6d. ; 
The Connoisseur, 1s.; The Art Journal, 1s, 6d. ; The Nine- 
teenth Century, 2s. 6d. ; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6a. ; 
The Empire Review, Is. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Bookseller, 


WILL TRANSFER HIS BUSINESS ON JUNE 10 to 
11 GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. is. 6a. 


BY THE 
Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


1907 ISSUE, NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR-BOOK. tos. 6a. 2. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 
Crown 8vo. 2S. net. [English Men of Letters. 


ISRAEL IN EUROPE. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 8vo. 10s. net. [Zuesday. 
FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 


Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Frederic Harrison is always an 
interesting writer. . . A thoughtful, earnest, and really beautiful book.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 18. 4d. Annual Subscription 16s. 
Tue June No. Contains :— 
VICTOR HUGO ON “LES MISERABLES.” Pictures by AnpRE 
CASTAIGNE. 
GARIBALDI IN NEW YORK. By Henry Tyrre tt. 
MME. ALLA NAZIMOVA. By Owen Joxunson. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


A. & G. BLAGK’S LIST. 


CANADA. 
Painted ff T. MOWER MARTIN, R.C.A. Described by WILFRED 
CAMPBELL, LL.D. Containing rH oe Illustrations in Colour, and 
a Map. Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Painted by WILLIAM MATTHISON. Text by M. A. R. TUKER. 
Joint-Author of ‘‘ Rome,” in the same series. Containing 77 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour, Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. 


THE SAVAGE SOUTH SEAS. 

Painted by NORMAN H. HARDY. Described by E. WAY ELKINGTON, 

F.R.G.S., Author of “Adrift in New Zealand.” Containing 68 Full-page 
Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 


Illustrations in Colour, and a 
Price 20s. net. 


ENGLISH COSTUME. 
Painted and described by DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. Containing 
70 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 8 pp. of Reproductions from Hollar, 
15 pp. from Wash Drawings and Coloured Engravings by the Dightons, 
father and son, and very numerous Diagrams in the Text. Square demy 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top. Price 2os. net. 


CANTERBURY. 

ainted by W. ,BISCOMBE GARDNER. Described by W. TEIGN.- 

MOUTH SHORE. Containing 20 Full-page Wiecteations te Colour and 
2 Plans. Square demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


PARIS. 
Painted by MORTIMER MENPES, R.1. Text by DOROTHY MENPES. 
Containing 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, numerous Line Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. Price 6s. net. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Professor PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Author of “‘ A Historic View of 
the New Testament,” &c. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION AND PROGRESS. 
By Rev. SAMUEL A. BARNETT, Canon of Westminster; Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. Crown 8vo., paper covers. Price 6d. 


ENGINES OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By W. L. GEORGE. Large crown 8vo. cloth. Price ss. net. 

LANDMARKS OF 

BRITISH FISCAL HISTORY. 


By J. SAXON MILLS, M.A. (Camb.). Crown 8vo. limp cloth. Price rs. net. 


HOW TO FISH. 

W. EARL HODGSON, Author of “Trout Fishing” and “Sal 

Fishing.” ‘With 8 Pull-poge’ Illustrations, and 18 Woodeuts ia the Text, 
Large crown 8vo. cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A. & C. BLACK Sono Square, Lonpon, W. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE 
REVIEW. 


No. 1. Price 2/6 net. 


CONTENTS: 


An hitherto unpublished Essay by 
JOHN STUART MILIEL 
on “SOCIAL FREEDOM.” 


ALMA MATER. R. W. Lrvincstong, M.A. 

INTROSPECTIVE LITERATURE. A. C. BENson, 
M.A. 

A FEW WORDS IN DEFENCE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN. THE MastTER or UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 
SciENTIFIC METHOD. 

THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE. I. 
Religious Life in Oxford. Witt1am Temp Le, B.A. 

SOME LESSONS IN CO-EDUCATION FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. THe Hon. Mrs. BERTRAND 
RUSSELL. 

POLITICS AT THE UNIVERSITY. 
WoLmMeER. 

THE ALTAR OF MERCY. A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 

THE ORDINARY DEGREE AT CAMBRIDGE. 
THe VEN. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. PRroreEssor 
ERNEST A. GARDNER. 

A BUREAU OF BIOMETRY. Joun L. Myers, M.A. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE COLLEGE 
SYSTEM. Apvocatus D1ABo.l.” 

AN UNORGANISED PROFESSION. R.F.CHOLMELEY, 
M.A 


A FRIEND OF TRUE 


VISCOUNT 


ATHLETICISM AT THE UNIVERSITIES. Rev. 
F. J. Foaxes-Jacxson, D.D. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review 


will be published once during each Academic Term. Annual 
Subscription 8s. 6d., post free. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review 


will endeavour to promote more complete intercourse between 
the two ancient Universities ; and a more general recognition 
that the interest of one is the interest of the other. It is desired 
in this Review to establish a common meeting ground on which 
matters touching the welfare of either or both may be discussed. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review 


will provide a free medium for the discussion of matters of 
public interest from the University point of view ; and voice 
Oxford and Cambridge opinion on affairs beyond the purely 
Academic functions of the Universities. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review 


will admit the criticism of authoritative observers, who are not 
members of either Oxford or Cambridge, on the work and 
methods of the two Universities. 


Prospectus on application. 


LONDON : 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange Street 
Leicester Square, W.€. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Cen’ 
CLOSE TO AND RIVE 2 THAMES. 
Staff o een Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Schoo! Schocks, Professions, &c. 
ern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on June 11th, rath, and 13th. —At least FIFTEEN 
—- RSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 per annum ; Lees Two Scholarshi 
s of members of the a ONIAN SOCIETY ; Three Scholarships for 
CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the first of Three I Entrance Scholarships 
founded by OF each the — of £35 
per annum, tenable for t ae = with preference for A ucated, or 
residing in HEREFORDSHI Also some HOUSE E HIBITONS. 
For particulars apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, June 4th, sth, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first 

year), five or ~~ of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 

tions, value £ a my annum, may be awarded to as who do well but fail to obtain 
a me see ‘or particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
ym -—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH. - 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Pre tion for allexams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from ‘Secastane. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


ASSISTANT Mageane WANTED for Secondary Schools i 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) English, Ceeludine 
Hi and Geography, or (2) Mathematics, or (3) Science iy 4 ap 8 Ph 
and Chemistry). To enter on duties rst October. About 400 boys in each sc 
mostly Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 ee of “sc, have a robust 
constitution, have taken a University Degree in must have 
ae as teachers. Preference will be given to cugiienets ey hold a diploma 
in teaching. 

4295 per annum (L.Eg. 24 per mensem), rising to £393 per annum 
(L.Eg. 32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to eaching hours, 
on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not less than 
two months. 

Soriaa, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by copies 

of testimonials, to be sent—marked outside ‘‘ Assistant-Masterships "—to 
DOUGL AS DUNLOP, Esq., Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, to whom 
— may apply for further information. 
The latest mail by which applications may be posted will leave London on 
Friday, June 21st, 1007. 


. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
R: J.J Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all WOOL. 
WICH. July, 190: Wilson (first trial from here). 
November Ison (Oxon., trial). July, 1905: 
(Somerset first trial). SAND HURST. —July, 1906 : 
bam (first from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
pare candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
Examinations. Extracts from testimonials : ‘‘ The 
joarders 


need not despair.” ‘‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W. 


H ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XEBRIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 

University) ppaee, Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
ast Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. H. HAPPERFIELD, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Dail or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howevr, M.A. Cantab. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, "George S treet, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY. —NeEw COLLEGE. —6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, C: I, and E ing sides. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 


~ School. Headmaster, G. H. Gnoves (late Assistant-master 
Colles School, London). 


XMOOR.—MInNEHEAD.—Seaside Boarding School 


for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality. Moderate terms. 
Misses Stock woop-Ho e. 


BATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
Whee er, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


HANTRY, neaR FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established 1859. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


~OMERSET.—Co.tiece House, BRIDGWATER. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 

Tr for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
L. Everpe L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ~Bracing Down 


air. Thorough Education. lon 9 grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils. CaMACHA,’ EsTBURY, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Rec po reed FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. oderate fees. Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 


class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 
MONTPELIER. poe a Home School for Daughters of Gentle. 
men. Tennis, Hocke Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.— Principal, Ho.sourne. 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


PARK, N.W.—3 
Finishing School for 


MELINA PLACE, 


HE COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
269 = ENT STREET, W. (above District Messengers). 
Native and experienced teachers. ‘Trial lesson free. 
Write for pamphlet and press opinions. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE, 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS. 

A Lady (University honours), experienced in hi; ignes educational work, 

| ae travel, household management, Receives in comfortable Home, close to 

th Kensington Museum, SIX ELDER GIRLS to study Special Subjects or 

London ; o ing in Art-History, Literature, Languages ; pre ion for 
Pessigs Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Alexander Square, London, S.W. 


HOTELS. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
Delightfully situated adj joining Henley Bridge. commanding extensive and 
beautiful views of the River. Comfort combined with Moderate Charges. 
R. T. Duxe, Proprietor. 


A® ERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 
First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application. —W. H. Patmer, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. M ag tariff. 
Gro. Locan, Proprieter. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 

HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 

ments. New Lounge and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—Co..ins, Proprietor. 


NVESTOR’S HANDBOOK.—The Central Stock 

Exchange, Ltd. (Established 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C., now 

offer this, which contains particulars of Highest and Lowest Prices, Dividends, &ey 
for a considerable period, post free to any applicant naming this paper. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom, Abroad. 
Ze 4, £ 
Half Year ... 2 2 
Quarter Year @F ww ow OF F 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, Lendon, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

W.C., on MONDAY, June 3, and following day, at One o'clock 

, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
including Washington, Franklin, d Nelson, Thackeray, Dickens, Sir Walter 
Scott, Garrick, Burns, and others ; ‘Letters and Signatures of English Sovereigns, 
Musical Scores and —» rE Holograph Letter of Samuel Pepys, a Series of 
Important Letters from Lord Beaconsfield to his Sister, an interesting Corre- 
spondence respecting the Poet Keats addressed to John Taylor, his Publisher, &c, 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


COINS AND VALUABLE ENGLISH HISTORICAL MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

|. W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 5, at One o'clock precisely, COINS 

and MEDALS, including English coins in gold, sitver, and copper, a few patterns, 
asmall series of Scottish coins, and a series of valuable English historical medals, 
ingold and silver, the property of a Gentleman, deceased. (Sold by order of the 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THOMAS RUSSELL, ESQ., OF 
CLEVEDEN, KELVINSIDE, GLASGOW. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Stand, W.C., on THURSDAY. june 6, and Following Day, at One o'clock 
precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of Thomas Russell, Esq., of Cleveden, Kelvin- 
side, Glasgow, including an extensive and valuable Collection of Works in Scottish 
Literature, a—ees Songs and Ballads, Popular Poetry, &c.—a long Series of 
the Writings of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Swinburne, Browning, &c.—Arundel 
Society Publications -Works on Art— Natural History—Old English Dramatists, 
&c., among which will be found Preston’s Tragedie of Cambises, Fine Copy (1570) 
—Comedie of Faire Em, 1631—Jasper Heywood’s Seconde Tragedie of Seneca, 
1360, &c.—and other Properties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED ye AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LONDON. Codes : Unicope and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


40 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


“*PUBLIC OPINION’ WAS VERY MUCH PRIZED BY THOMAS 
CARLYLE, and was one of the last journals he read.” 
Dr. W. R. Nicoll, in British Weekly, May 2, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


TWOPENGE WEEKLY. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


“PUBLIC OPINION” provides a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as it is expressed in the world’s newspapers, 
magazines, and books. 

The need for a paper like ‘‘ PUBLIC OPINION ” increases 
with the years, for life becomes more complex, and the busy man, 
though anxious to keep in touch with new developments of thought 
and activity, has not the time to read the many papers which would 
give him the needed facts. ‘* PUBLIC OPINION ” presents just 
that précis of life and thought which will enable him to quickly 
understand what is going on in the world. 


“PUBLIC OPINION” was started in 1850. 


_ Ofall Newsagents and Bookstalls. Sent post free for one year to any address 
in the United Kingdom for tos. rod. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. 
should be addressed to — 


“PUBLIC OPINION,” 32 & 3: Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 


THE BOOKS OF THE HOUR! 


You can learn about them, and see which of 
them interest you, by just getting the June 
BOOK MONTHLY, ready to-day, Sixpence 
net. Apart from its direct information, it has 
fresh readable Articles on literary subjects, and 
it is beautifully illustrated. 


Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, who will send a specimen copy on application. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


ENLIGHTENMENT 
OLIVIA. 


By kL. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” &c. 


6/- 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


THE UNREST IN INDIA—ITS MEANING. By Ameer Att, C.I.E. (late 
a Judge of H.M.’s High Court of Judicature in Bengal). 

ARE CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA A FAILURE? By the Right 
Rev. the BisHor oF MApRaAs. 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AND “SWADESHI.” By E. B. Have t. 

THE KING OF SIAM AND HIS COUNTRY. By Frepericx Varney, M.P. 
(late Councillor of the Siamese Legation). 

THE “WHITE FLAG” IN JAMAICA. By Ian Matcorm. 

oe OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. By Jutian S. 

KBETT. 

THE CHURCH DIFFICULTIES IN FRANCE FROM A FRENCH 
POINT OF VIEW. By the Comtesse pe FRANQUEVILLE. 

THE HOMES OF OUR FOOD SUPPLY. By Lapy Prigsttey. 

ORCHARD CITIES. By Frank ALTON MorGan. 

THE WANDERING JEW. By Professor Epvarp Konic. 

AND REVIEWED: THE NEW CULTURE. By A. G. 

YDE. 

BRITAIN’S TASK IN EGYPT. By Sir Water Mr&vitie, K.C.M.G. 

CHILDREN’S COMPETITIONS II. By Eva M. Martin.” 

THE DOGS OF BAGHDAD: A STUDY FROM LIFE. By Major-General 
W. Tweepr, C S.1. 

JAPANESE EDUCATION. By Baron Kikucui. 

HOW LOCAL GOVERNMENT IS WORKED IN IRELAND. ByGeratp 
ARBUTHNOT. 

THE IRISH COUNCIL BILL. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Dun- 
RAVEN, K.P. 


Loxvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—JUNE 1907. 
THE_SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. By Sir Tuomas Barcray, 
LL.B., Ph.D. 


THROUGH THE AUSTRIAN GENERAL ELECTION. By V. Hussey 
ALSH. 

THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. By Ricnuarp Hain. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AS AN IMPERIAL SENATE. By J. A. R. 

THE NEWEST VIEW OF CHRIST. By W. S. Litty. 

TARIFF REFORMERS AND THE BUDGET. By H. Morcan-Browng. 

THE IRISH BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. By Prof. Stantey Lane-Poore. 

MR. BERNARD SHAW AS CRITIC. By Sr. Joun Hankin. 

CONCERNING GARDEN BOOKS. By Etne: M. M. McKenna. 

THOMAS PITT AND HIS FAMILY. By C. E. Matter. 

COLONIAL INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND. By C. pe Tuirrry. 

ELIZABETHAN STAGE SCENERY. By Cuartotte Stopgs. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A Curonique. 

THE OLD ROOM. II. By Cart Ewatp. 

THE STOOPING LADY. Chapters XIII.-XV. By Maurice Hew err. 

CORRESPONDENCE: THE SWISS MILITIA AND ARMY REFORM, 
By Major-General Sir Tuomas Fraser, K.C.B. 

IND ZX. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LimirTep. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


The Army & Navy CuRonic_e is published on the 15th of each month except 
when that date falls on a Sunday, when it is published on the 14th. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
_ 111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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di METROPOLITAN 
HOSPITAL-SUNDAY FUND. 


35" HOSPITAL-SUNDAY 


June 9th, 1907. 


9,000 Beds have been continuously oceupied in the past 
year. 

1,000 Beds have been empty for want of Funds, 
very many patients’ admission being delayed. 

The annual cost of a bed is about £100. 

The cost of a patient is about £6. 

Please give or send help through a Place of Worship, 
or to the Treasurer, The Lord Mayor, Mansion House, E.C., 
who unless otherwise directed will add it to the collection 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


There is no sum too large, 
There can be none too small. 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE (in connection with the Mansion House)— 


18 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Bankers: THe BANK oF ENGLAND. 


FALL IN SECURITIES ! 
CAPITALISTS’ FEAR OF SOCIALISM. 
LABOUR’S ATTACK UPON CAPITAL. 


THE INVESTORS’ DEFENCE. 
THE INVESTORS’ DEFENCE. 
THE INVESTORS’ DEFENCE. 


THE INVESTORS’ DEFENCE 

AGAINST LABOUR’S ATTACK 

UPON CAPITAL. The June number of the 
** Financial Review of Reviews” 
contains an important article, which 
explains how individual investors 
can protect themselves against the 
widespread attacks of Labour upon 
Capital. The article is based upon 
the Stock Exchange values, pub- 
lished by the ‘* Bankers’ Magazine ” 
month by month during the last 
ten years, and suggests a complete 
plan for protecting the individual 
investor’s capital against considerable 
fluctuations in the realisable value 
of his entire holdings. 


JUNE NUMBER 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
PRICE Is. ANN. SUB., 10s. Post free. 


Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
2 WATERLOO PLAcE, Lonpon, S.W. 


2nd Impression Nearly Exhausted. 


“ SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


BY W. DALTON. 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, “SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE is 


A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that pur- 
chasers may make their choice. 


Of all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/8 post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


“Y GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


Tue sixty-eighth annual general meeting of the proprietors of the General Life 
Assurance Company was held on Wednesday, at the chief office, 103 Canngg 
Street, E.C., Mr. Alfred James Shepheard occupying the chair. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting, and the minutes of the last 
annual general meeting were confirmed. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and the approval of the 
appended accounts, said he was fortunate this year in knowing that he had a very 
favourable report to present, and consequently he anticipated that his position 
that day would be an extremely pleasurable one. They would see from the accounts, 
that the new policies which had been accepted this year amounted to no less a 
sum than £533,327. This was an increase over the new business of last year of 
£121,631. The new premiums received amounted to £19,017 138. 9d., which was 
an increase over the amount received in the preceding year of £ 31305. 
There was alse the notable fact that the net premium income for the year showed 
a substantial increase. This large increase of business was not in any way due 
to the fact that the board had accepted any unusual risks. The policy of the 
directors in this respect had been exactly the same as in former years—namely, 
to proceed with caution, and not to accept bad lives at all, and doubtful lives only 
when accompanied by larger premiums. The increase was partly due to the open- 
ing of some new agencies, but mainly to the fact that their agents generally had 
actively and successfully worked in the interests of the Company. There was no 
increase in the annuity bus of the C y- He mentioned last year that 
this arose from the fact that the directors had not found on experience that there 
was much, if any, profit to be derived from granting annuities, and they were not 
pressing this branch of their business. He pointed out that this year closes the 
quinquennium, and that persons who take out policies this year will participate in 
the current quinquennial bonus. 

Lord Valentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., having seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, the Chairman further moved : “‘ That a dividend of 10 per cent. 
per annum be declared on the paid-up capital of the Company, payable in two half- 
yearly instalments, to the proprietors whose names shall stand on the share register 
at June 30 and December 31, 1907.” 

The Hon. R. C. Grosvenor said no doubt the shareholders would give the re. 
solution, which he seconded, a cordial reception. 

The proposition having been duly carried, Sir John Jardine, K.C.I.E., M.P., 
moved: “ That Lord Arthur Cecil, Mr. Robert Henry Scott, F.R.S., D.Sc., and: 
Mr. William Muller be re-elected directors.” 

Mr. B. J. Scott had much pleasure in seconding the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Lord Arthur Cecil returned thanks on behalf of his co-directors and himself. 

Mr. H. J. Bracey proposed : ‘‘ That this court tenders its best thanks to the 
Chairman and directors of the Company and also to the Secretary and staff for the 
ability with which they have managed its affairs during the past year.” He was 
confident that the resolution would commend itself very strongly to the whole 
meeting. 

Mr. D. C. Rutherford ded the resolution. 

The proposal having been carried unanimously, Mr. T. McKinnon Wood, M.P., 
returned thanks on behalf of the board, the vote being further acknowledged by 
the Secretary (Mr. John Robert Freeman). 


CALLENDER’S CABLE. 


Tue eleventh annual genera! meeting of the shareholders in the Callender's Cable 
and Construction Company, Limited, was held on Thursday at Hamilton House, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C., Mr. Henry Drake (Chairman of the Company) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. E. Harrison) read the notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that when he 

dd d the shareholders last year he stated he had to submit the accounts and 
balance-sheet of the most prosperous year the Company had ever had; but he was 
happy to state that the accounts now submitted showed an advance even on the 
accounts of that year, amounting in all toabout £2,000. He then proceeded to 
deal exhaustively with the figures in the balance-sheet, comparing them with those 
of the previous year, and stated that nearly every item showed an increase. After 
deducting debenture interest and Preference dividends, the appropriation for 
depreciation of buildings, plant, and machinery, and the appropriation for 
depreciation of office furniture, there remained a balance of £82,972, which they 
proposed to deal with in the following manner :—By the payment of a dividend on 
the Ordinary shares at the rate of ro per cent. per annum, clear of income-tax, 
being 10s. per share, whereof 5s. was paid on November 1, 1906, and ss. will be 
paid on May 31, 1907, which amounted to £17,500; by the payment of a bonus of 
5s. per share, to be paid also on May 31, 1907, £8,750; and by carrying forward to 
next year’s account £56,722, as against £38,921 carried forward in the previous 
balance-sheet. He thought that the shareholders would agree that that was a very 
satisfactory showing. 

Mr. C. H. McEuen seconded the motion. 

Mr. T. O. Callender (the managing director) said the year that had passed had 
been a very satisfactory one ; but none the less it had been an exceedingly trying 
one to the management and the directors. They had had great difficulties in main- 
taining their position, from various causes. Most of these were well known toevery 
person engaged in any description of manufacturing. No money was available for 
new enterprises, and he thought that the difficulty with regard to obtaining money 
for enterprises still continued, and was even worse than it was last year. Added to 
that came the proposed legislation with regard to electric supply both in London 
and elsewhere, and that had considerably reduced the disposition of electric under- 
takers to extend or to go into new enterprises. On the top of that they had the 
difficulty with regard to the price of copper. In the early part of the year the value 
of copper was about £85 per ton ; but at the end of July last it began to rise, and 
continued to do so until it reached £115 perton. They could imagine that it was 
not a bed of roses to the directors to carry on a business, or to secure contracts, 
when the main article in which they were dealing had risen no less than £30. or 
nearly so percent. In spite of all that they had not done badly. There were few 
parts of the world where cables were likely to be used in which this Company was 
not represented in a satisfactory manner. Wherever they were doing work business 
was extending, and this was especially the case in India, where they had a very fine 
business opening up. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, the 
dividends and bonus recommended on the Ordinary shares were declared. 

An extraordinary general meeting was subsequently held, when a resolution was 
passed increasing the remuneration of the directors by the sum of £1,200 a year. 
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The Saturday Review. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
The List will open on Saturday, ist June, 1907, and close on or before Wednesday, 5th June, 1907. 


BUENOS AYRES AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL. 
5 per cent. First Preference Stock, issued and fully paid £1,200,000 
5 per cent. Seeond Preference Stock, issued and fully paid 1,000,000 
Ordinary Stock, issuedandfully paid .. .. .. «... 4,000,000 
{00,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, issued and fully paid 1,000,000 


100,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each, issued (£7 paid) ... 1,000,000 
£8,200,000 
DEBENTURE CAPITAL. 
4 per cent. First Debenture Stock, issued aa 
4) per cent. Second Debenture Stock, issued ..... 1,945,000 
5 per cent. Debenture Stock, issued we ee 1,250,000 
£5,950,000 
- 


In addition to which further amounts of First and Second Debenture Stock have 
been sanctioned, but not issued, at the rate of £1,700 and £1,300 respectively per 
mile of new line in course of construction, but not exceeding £170,000 First and 
£130,000 Second Debenture Stock. 


ISSUE OF £1,000,000 POUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Secured by a Trust Deed reserving to the Company the right to create further 
Debenture Stock, ing interest at 43 per cent. per annum and ranking in all 
respects ari fassu with the above £1,000,000 Debenture Stock, for £4,000,000, and 
a further amount at the rate of £4,000 per mile of additional line hereafter acquired 
by the Company or of new line for the time being constructed or in course of con- 
struction, or about to be constructed (including the extra track taken at £4,000 a 
mile where existing lines are doubled) in excess of the mileage belonging to the 
Company now in operation, and also for such a further amount as shall be sufficient 
toredeem prior issues to an amount not exceeding the par value of the Stock for the 
time being redeemed and the amount of any premium payable on redemption under 
the terms of the issue thereof. 

At 96 per cent., payable as follows ;— 
£5 on Application. 
30 ,, Allotment. 
20 ,, uly, 1907. 
15th August, 1907. 
21 14th September, 1907. 


Total £96 per £100 Stock. 


Scrip will be issued to be exchanged for Debenture Stock Certificates on com- 
pletion of all the payments, the registered Debenture Stock being transferable in 
amounts not involving a fraction of £1. 


The interest is payable by warrant to the Registered Holders of the Stock on 
1st January and 1st July in each year. 

The first payment of Interest will be made on 1st January, 1908, and will be 
calculated upon the instalments as due. 

_ Payment in full on Allotment and on the Instalment dates can be made under 
discount at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum. 

THE DIRECTORS OF THE BUENOS ‘AYRES AND PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, LIMITED, have authorised THe Lonpon Joint Stock 
Banx, Limirep, and MarTIN’s Bank, Limitep, as Bankers of the Company, to 
— applications for £1,000,000 44 per cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock of the 

ompany. 

The whole or any part of this Stock is redeemable at any time at the Company's 
option after 30th June, 1920, at 110 per cent., on six calender months’ notice to the 
Stockholders. This stock is secured by a charge upon the undertaking of the Com- 
may, subject to the existing issues, under a Trust Deed, dated 28th May, 1907, 

ie between the Company and the Trustees. 

The Company has the right to redeem after 30th June, 1913, at par, on six 
months’ notice, the 5 per cent. Debenture Stock, and to redeem, ‘at any time, on 
sx months’ notice, the Second Debenture Stock at ros per cent. 

The Sage op | owns and has in operation 870 miles of broad gauge (sft. 6in.) 
railway in the Argentine Republic, extending westward from the City of Buenos 
Ayres to Villa Mercedes, the main line forming part of the system which is to 
‘connect the Atlantic and Pacific Sea s of the South American Continent. 
Beyond the branch lines already opened to public traffic the Company has under 
-* ~jeaa or is about to construct additional branches of a length of about 450 


The Company also works under faproment the Bahia Blanca and North-Western 
Railway (439 miles open) and the Villa Maria and Rufino Railway (141 miles), and 
entered into an arrangement (which has been my ee by the Argentine 
Government) for working the Argentine Great Western Railway Cub miles open), 
subject, however, to the sanction of General Meetings of both Companies and of 
Meetings of the Debenture Stockholders of the Argentine Great Western Railway 
Company, Limited. The Company takes over the Argentine Great Western 
Railway Company’s working arrangement with the entine Transandine Railway 
{210 miles open), subject to the approval of the latter Company, and will thus have 
under its control the whole of the trans-continental line from Buenos Ayres to 
alparaiso in so far as it is situated in Argentine territory. The Bahia Blanca and 
North-Western Railway Company is building a line 290 miles in length to connect 
with this Company's system, 168 miles being already open to public traffic. The 
completion of the remaining portion of the line is being actively proceeded with, and 
by August next it is anticipated that this Company will have through communica- 
tion with the Port of Bahia Blanca. 
The remarkable development of this Company’s system since 1900 is shown by 
the following table :— 


1900-1901 | 1901-1902 | 1902-1903 1903-1904 | 1904-1905 1905-1906 


Receipts ee 600,878 | 584,267 718,001 959,306 1,263,636 | 1,618,365 
Expenses... | 332,405 | 304,467 | 347,407 | 533,083 | 779,112 | 882,404 

Profit .. | £268,473 | £279,800 | £370,594 | £426,223 | £544,525 | £735,961 


iod of 1905-6, the estimated receipts to 


pared with the cor iz 5 
1,456,635, an increase of £394,211. 


Asc 
the asth instant are £1,850,846 against 


The large increase in the traffic has rendered it necessary for the Company to 
order more Engines and Rolling Stock, and to provide additional stations and 
sidings. An independent access into the City of Buenos Ayres is also under con- 
struction, and land to provide the Company with adequate terminal accommodation 
there, both for Passenger and Goods traffic, has been secured. 

The proceeds of the present issue will be applied towards meeting the amounts 
expended upon the construction and equipment of branch lines open to public 
traffic and the further equipment thereof, the supply of Engines and Rolling Stock, 
stone ballasting, provision of new 100 Ib. rails for relaying, for facilities to meet the 
increasing traffic, and for the general requirements of the Railway. 

Past expenditure of Capital has been abundantly justified by results, as will be 
seen by the statement tabulated above. Dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. 
per annum have been paid on the Ordinary Stock and Shares of the Company since 
the year 1902-1903. The annual Interest on the Company’s issued Debenture 
Capital is £260,225, which will now be increased by £45,000. 

A preference in the allotment, as a 40 =i cent. of this Issue, will be given 
to applications from existing Shareholders and Debenture Stockholders of this Com- 
pan , the Bahia Blanca and North-Western Railway Company, Limited, and the 

illa Maria and Rufino Railway Company, Limited. 

Applications on the form panying this P; , together with the 
deposit of £5 per cent., should be forwarded to the London Joint Stock Bank, 
Limited, 5 Princes Street, London, E.C., or to Martin’s Bank, Limited, 68 Lombard 
Street, London, ‘ 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction. Should 
a smaller amount be allotted than applied for, the surplus paid on application will 
be appropriated towards the balance due on allotment. Non-payment of any instal- 
ment upon the due date will render the amount previously paid liable to forfeiture. 

Application will in due course be made to obtain a Stock Exchange quotation 

issue. 

Apart from the contracts made by the Company in the ordinary course of 
business, the following have been entered into within the two years immediately 
preceding the date hereof : 

Contract dated 20th June, 1905, and made between the Company and the Bahia 
Blanca and North-Western Raitway Company, Limited. 

Contracts dated 24th April, 1906, and made between the Company and the Villa 
Maria and Rufino Railway Company, Limited. 

Contract dated 16th May, 1906, and made between the 1 and the Bahia 
Blanca and North-Western Railway Company, Limited, and the South American 
Light and Power Company, Limited. 

Contract entered into on the 29th May, 1906, between the fageotion Government 
and the Company for the construction of line from Bunge to Buc lo ; from Chaca- 
buco to the Alberdi branch ; and from Rawson to a point near O'Higgins. 

Contract dated 4th December, 1906, and made between the Company and the 
Bahia Blanca and North-Western Railway Company, Limited. 

Supplemental Trust Deed dated 12th December, 1906, and made between the 
Company and the Trustees for the 5 Per Cent. Debenture Stock securing £500,000 
of such Stock. 

Provisional Contracts dated 23rd April, 1907, and made between the Company 
and the Argentine Great Western Railway Company, Limited. 

Trust Deed dated 28th May, 1907, and made between the Company and the 
Trustees for securing the 44 Per Cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock. 

Contract dated the 3oth May, 1907, and made between the Company and 
Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price and Pott, for underwriting the present issue. 

The above Contracts may be inspected at the offices of the Solicitors on any day 
while the List remains open, between the hours of 11 and 4. 

1,000 Deferred Shares of £20 each and 5,000 Second Preferred Shares of £20 
each were allotted as fully paid in 1888, as part of the consideration for the con- 
struction of the Railway (subsequently converted into Second Preference and 
Ordinary Stock). 

A Brokerage at the rate of a Quarter - cent. will be paid by the Company on 
allotment made to the public in respect of applications bearing a Broker's stamp. 

Prospect ises and Forms of ~~ may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, Dashwood House, 9, New Broad Street, London, E.C. ; of the Bankers ; 
and of Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price and Pott, the Brokers of the Company. 


Registered Offices : 
DASHWOOD HOUSE, 
g, NEW BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


31st May, 1907. 


Trustees for the Four-and-a-half per cent. Consolidated Debenture 
Stock. 


Tue Rr. Hon. tHE EARL OF COVENTRY. 
Tue Rt. Hon. LORD STANLEY. 


Directors. 
J. W. PHILIPPS, M.P. (Chairman). 
T. PENN GASKELL, M. Inst. C.E. 
Cc. E. GUNTHER. 
EDWARD NORMAN. 
Hon. ARTHUR STANLEY, M.P. 
F. O. SMITHERS (Managing Director). 


Bankers. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Liwtep, 5, Princes Street, 
London, E.C. 
MARTIN’S BANK, Lrmrrep, 68, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


Bankers in Argentina. 
THE ANGLO SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, Limirep, 


Solicitors. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 


Brokers. 
SHEPPARDS, PELLY, PRICE & POTT, 57, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Auditors. 
TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 41, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


tary. Assistant-Secretary. 
General WwW. R. CRONAN. 
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The Saturday Review. 


1 June, 1907 


Oxford University Press. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
» New Edition, published under the authority of His M eye rae 
of State for fodia in Council. Vol. I. DESCRIPTIVE; Vol. III. 
ECONOMIC; Vol. IV. ADMINISTRATIVE. | 8vo. cloth, 6s. net ; with 
morcecco back, 7s. 6d. net per volume. The subscription for the entire 
work of twenty-six volumes, bound in cloth, is £5 net, or £6 6s. in leather, to 
be paid in advance; and the subscription list will remain open until the 
publication of the first five volumes of the body of the Gazetteer. The Atlas 
may be purchased separately at 15s. net in cloth, or 17s. 6d. net in leather ; 
the remaining twenty-one volumes at £4 4s. net in cloth, or £5 5s. net in 
as payable on publication of the first instalment of the body of the 
aczetteer. 


ANCIENT KHOTAN. 


Detailed Report of Archaeological Exploration in Chinese Turkestan, carried 
out and described under the orders of H.M. Indian Government. By 


by Frep H. Anprews. 72 Illustrations in the Text, and A ices by 
L. D. Barnett, S. W. Bushell, E. Chavannes, A. H. Church, A. H. Francke, 
L. de Léczy, D. S. Margoliouth, E. J. Rapson, F. W. Thomas. Vol. IL, 
Plates. 4to. cloth, £5 5s. net. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS IN THE 
INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 


Including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of wn Volume I. Part I 
THE EARLY FOREIGN DYNASTIES AND THE GUPTAS. 
Part II. ANCIENT COINS OF INDIAN TYPES. Part III. PERSIAN, 
MEDIAEVAL, SOUTH INDIAN, AND MISCELLANEOUS COINS. 
By VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., F.R.N.S., M.R.A.S., 1.C.S.Retd. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, with 31 Plates, 30s. net. 

Or separately, Part I. with 18 Plates, rss. net; Part II. with 5 Plates, 6s. net ; 
Part III. with 8 Plates, ros. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. with 25 Plates. Part I. THE SULTANS OF DELHI. Part II. 
CONTEMPORARY DYNASTIES IN INDIA. By H. NELSON WRIGHT, 
LC.S., F.R.N.S., M.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. cloth, 30s. net. (Published for the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum.) 

Academy : ‘‘ The numismatist will welcome the initial volume . . . it is a model 
of catalogue-making. . . . The catalogue is a model of clear and careful arran 
ment. Each part and each section has its brief historical introduction and biblio- 
graphy, and the catalogue pages display in ruled columns the serial number, 
museum (whether Indian Museum or Asiatic Society of Bengal), metal, weight, and 
size, obverse and reverse of each coin, with remarks as to provenance, condition and 
authenticity. The 31 plates are remarkably clear ppotographs from casts made by 
Mr. A. P. Ready, of the British Museum, and there are three good plates of mono- 
= from Bactrian, Kushan, Indo-Parthian and Gupta coins. To say that the 

k is issued by the Clarendon Press renders comment upon type, paper and bind- 
ing superfluous. The Indian Museum collections, after all their vicissitudes, may 
be congratulated alike upon their cataloguer and their catalogue, and to both every 
student of Indian history owes a sincere expression of thanks.” 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Being a Digest of the Statute Law oieing thereto, with Historical Intro- 
duction and Illustrative Documents. By Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, 
K.C.S.I. Second Edition. 8ve. cloth, ros, 6d. net. 
Oxford Magazine: ‘‘\t has a new and valuable preface, which points out the 
need for a consolidation of the English statutes relating to India, and for a hist 
of the rise and growth of the British Empire in India, on a scale commensurate wit 
im nce of the subject. While the ter part of the book will be of most 
use to lawyers, the historical introduction of over 100 pages should be of great value 
to the historian, and should certainly bea n preliminary study to all those 
who offer the Indian special subject in the Modern History School.” 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LAND 
REVENUE AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 
IN BRITISH INDIA. 


With a Sketch of the Land Tenures. By B. H. BADEN-POWELL, 

C.LE., F.R.S.E., M.R.A.S. Revised by T. W. Hotperness, C.S.I. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with a Map, ss. net. 

Law Magazine and Review.—‘' There must be many concerned in the govern- 

ment of our Indian Empire to whom this book, written by one of a distinguished 

family, will be acceptable. . . . The subject is ably dealt with. . .. There isa 


full index, and an admirable coloured map of India showing the areas under the | 


different kinds of Land Revenue Settlements.” 


DUBOIS’ HINDU MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
AND CEREMONIES. 


Translated and Edited, with Notes, Corrections, and Biography, by } 


H. K. BEAUCHAMP. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net; on India 
Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Mail.—‘‘ The ‘ unchanging East '"—how accurate is the adjective! Over 

a hundred years ago this book was written, and yet there is none to approach it for 

true insight into the essentials of Hindu religion and society. . . . We recommend 


the book with great earnestness to officers and oo ee out to India: it will | 


teach them more of the true inwardness of the Hindu r 
scores of more pretentious tomes.” 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIES. 


By C. P. LUCAS, C.B. Crown 8vo. cloth. New volume. [/ust pudlished. 


igion and character than 


Vol. VI.: AUSTRALASIA. By J. D. ROGERS, Barrister-at-Law, formerly | 


Stowell Fellow of University College, Oxford. Part I.: HISTORICAL ; Part II. : 
GEOGRAPHICAL. With 22 Maps, 7s. 6d. Part I. 4s. 6d. ; Part Il. 3s. 6d. 


THE ART OF COUNTERPOINT, 


AND ITS APPLICATION AS A DECORATIVE PRINCIPLE. By 
C. H. KITSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


1781-1814. With Portrait, 1 vol., ros. net. 


“This book is the book of the moment in Paris, and there is every reason why 
it should be so in this country, For it is the most vivacious, most human, and 


interesting collection of memoirs which has been given to the world for a lon: -— 

here is not a page which should be missed. From cover to cover the is 
packed with wit and observation, and as a picture and history of those wonderful 
years it is of enthralling interest."—Dazly Telegraph. 


THE GREATNESS AND 
DECLINE OF ROME, 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 2 vols. 17s. net. 
the period. is special point of view, are very striking. is studies of Casar 
and the other leading figures are interesting and novel."—Oxdtlook. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


A Survey of Man’s Record. 
Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
Vol.V._ SOUTH-EASTERN AND EASTERN EUROPE. 
Cloth, 15s. net ; half-leather, 21s. net. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


_Wustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.$. 
Revised by J. E. BAGNALL, A.L.S. With 75 Plates in Colour, 
I vol. 4to. 30s. net. 
“ No country-house library can be really regarded as complete without a tee a 
Standard. 


A GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY. 


By A. ESCCFFIER, of the Cariton Hote!. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 

* The ordinary good plain cook will discover something worth learning on every 
page. The book is a comprehensive one as well asa simple one. _It should bein 
every house.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


ECLIPSE AND O’KELLY. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.8.A., 

Author of ‘“*A History of the Turf.” Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 
crown 4to. £1 Is. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited 

to 100 copies, £3 3s. net. 

*,* The first complete history of ‘* Eclipse ” and his owners, the Duke 
of Cumberland, Mr. Wildman, Dennis O’Kelly, and Andrew 
O’Kelly. 

Prospectus of these important works on application. 


THE NOVELS OF THE DAY. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Paul,” 
THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE 6/- 


| ** Will probably be the most widely-read and discussed novel of the ow 
| ruth, 


By W. DE MORCAN, Author of ‘‘ Joseph Vance,” 


| ALICE FOR SHORT 6/- 
By MARCARET L. WOODS, Author of “‘Sons of the Sword.” 
THE INVADER 6/- 


“Interesting, exciting, well designed, well constructed, well 


By ISRAEL ZANCWILL, Author of “‘Chetto Tragedies,” ee 
GHETTO COMEDIES 6/- 


With 4 Coloured Illustrations. ‘ 
** A fitting pendant to his ‘Ghetto Tragedies.’ Of singular and engrossing 
interest." —Spectator. 


By EMMA BRCOKE, Author of ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman,” 
SIR ELYOT OF THE WOODS 6/- 
By JOHN CALSWORT4Y, Author of “‘ The Man of Property,” 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE 6/- 


“ A distinguished and remarkable piece of work.” —Morning Post. 
By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of ‘‘ Things that are Caesar's,” 
KEDDY: a Story of Oxford 6/- 


This is the REAL Oxford.”—Standard. 


} 
| 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ The author takes the sensible view that the rules of | 


counterpoint, as commonly set forth, tend to mechanical, and consequently un- | 


musical writing, with results sometimes fatal to inspiration, and leading as often as 
not to the discarding of all harmonic and structural laws. A number of distinguished 
authorities have been consulted in the preparation of the book, which may 


commended to the notice both of students and of those to whom counterpoint means _ 
i | 


something more than an exercise in musical pedantry and prejudice.” 


Lonpon : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


| By BARCNESS \ON HUTTEN, Author of “Pam,” 
OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES 4/- 


(Att-Cat Novels. 
** A story to linger over and to remember."—Daily Telegraph. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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